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FAIR JEAN BY AYRSHIRE—BLACK CHERRY, WITH FIRST FOAL AT FOOT 
BY COUNT SCHOMBERG 


The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
XXIII.—COLONEL WILLIAM HALL WALKER, M.P. 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


FEw names become so speedily known as those of successful owners 
of racehorses. Sometimes a man buys a colt which promptly dis- 
tinguishes himself, as happened in the case of the late Sir James 
Miller and Sainfoin ; sometimes a small owner finds himself possessed 
of a ‘‘ big’? horse—instances will occur to readers; but it is some- 
thing unique to find a sportsman who, having carefully thought out 
the subject and set himself to breed good animals, makes his way 
to the head of the list of winning owners within half a dozen years 
after his stud had been started. In 1905, however, Colonel Hall 
Walker came first with £23,687. That luck was a leading element 
in this triumph need scarcely be stated, for the simple reason that 
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luck has a vast deal to do with everything which happens in racing ; 
but the soundest judgment must not only have contributed largely 
to such a remarkable result, but must be recognised as the prevailing 
factor. Considering Colonel Hall Walker’s record as a sportsman 
it would seem scarcely correct to speak of him as a man of business 
first. Aptitude for business does not enable its possessor to ride 
winners, to play polo, to stalk with exceptional success, or to catch 
salmon; but it is doubtless the case that native shrewdness and 
the sound knowledge of affairs which Colonel Hall Walker possesses 
have stood him in excellent stead. 


A POINT-TO-POINT 


Lord Lovat on Halma, Major W. H. Walker on Merryman, Mr. Allan Batchelor on Grayling 
Mr. Arthur Knowles on The Priest, Captain Gordon on The Crankie 


From a patnting by Cuthbert Bradley, 1894 


Born on Christmas Day, 1856, third son of Sir Andrew Barclay 
Walker, Bart., William Walker was sent in due course to Harrow, 
where he naturally played a certain amount of cricket, but went in 
more assiduously for fencing and single-stick, in which he passed 
first. He also won prizes as a swimmer when on “the Hill.” His 
love of racing was certainly not inherited from his father, who had 
no taste for or sympathy with the sport; and before the days of the 
now familiar blue and white check, cerise cap, when the Hall Walker 
colours were dark blue, straw sleeves, they were first carried by 
ponies, under the rules of the National Pony and Galloway Racing 
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Association. The owner trained and rode for himself, and did 
extraordinarily well. I do not profess to know much about pony- 
racing, but one infers that its general resemblance to “real”’ racing 
is close, that it is just about as difficult to find and ride winners; 
and in 1888 Mr. Hall Walker headed the list of riders with 37 wins 
in 64 mounts. Next year he was not beaten, nor did he come out 
quite first, for he tied with Mr. A. S. Soden. On a mare called 
Dorothy he won altogether 43 races in 66 attempts, on the flat and 
over fences and hurdles. On a 13.2 pony named St. Helena he 
started 24 times, winning 15, being second 7 times, third once, and 
unplaced once. On Water Lily, a little mare of the same height, 
he rode 13 flat races, won 10 of them, and was twice beaten short 
heads. On Magic he won 11 times. Altogether out of 248 races 
in which he rode on the ponies mentioned and one or two others, 
he won just more than half—125—having been second 50 times, 
third 32, and unplaced 41. I am inclined to doubt whether this 
average has ever been approached. 

Water Lily was the dam of Mulberry, one of the very best of 
her class ever known. When Mr. Hall Walker sold his ponies the late 
Lord William Beresford was specially advised to go and look out 
for Mulberry, and not to miss her. Always rather more than frank 
in his dealing transactions, Colonel Hall Walker told Lord William 
that the pony did not stand quite true—slightly turned in a fore- 
foot—and the astute Anglo-Indian, fancying this meant rather more, 
perhaps a good deal more, than appeared on the face of it—that 
Mulberry had a serious defect indeed—did not go to bid. She 
carried all before her in India, and Lord William frequently 
expressed his sincere regret at having lost such a chance, for which, 
however, he admitted that he had only himself to blame. 

Abandoning pony-racing—and why anyone who can.race horses 
should race ponies is a thing for which not everybody could furnish 
a reason, at least I know I could not—Colonel Hall Walker turned 
his attention to sport under National Hunt rules. I rather think 
that Specs was the first horse that ran for him; and on this son of 
Solomon and Olive Mr. J. Fergusson, the well-known gentleman 
rider (who has for a long time past been managing for Colonel Hall 
Walker at Foxhill), won a number of not very important races. 
Naturally the possession of Specs did not satisfy his owner's aspi- 
rations. About this time, indeed—the winter of 1895—a friendly 
sort of rivalry was started between the brothers Walker as to who 
would first win the National. Sir Peter was on the look-out 
for a horse, so were the others; and one day Colonel Hall Walker 
met Mr. D. G. M. Campbell in a train. As they journeyed they 
talked racing, and presently Mr. Campbell asked his friend if by any 
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chance he were disposed to buy a really good ’chaser, one that might 
not impossibly score at Liverpool. Mr. Campbell had to sell his 
horses, he explained. He wanted £600 for The Soarer, the animal in 
question, and believed him to be well worth it. Colonel Hall Walker 
did want just such a horse, the bargain was speedily concluded, it 
being also arranged, to the late owner’s intense satisfaction, that he 
should have the ride. At the time Lady Helen was a very smart 
mire, and, giving her 2lb, The Soarer had run her to a head at 
Hurst Park over three miles; so that, as he stayed so well, he was 
distinctly a cheap horse. Winning a National, however, is a thing 


FAVOURITE HUNTERS—CORONET, MERRYMAN, DEWDROP 


From a painting by Adrian Jones, 1895 


altogether apart from ordinary ’chasing, and though The Soarer 
was let in with g st. 131b., few people believed in him. Three pre- 
vious winners were Father O'Flynn, Why Not, and Wild Man from 
Borneo; Manifesto ran, as did Cathal, who had been second. 
Rory O’More, Ardcarn, and Waterford were favourites, and all had 
confident supporters; but Mr. Campbell was too little known to 
attract adherents, and The Soarer started at 4o to 1. So did 
Father O’Flynn, and the two fought it out, Colonel Hall Walker’s 
blue and white check, not long previously adopted, having the better 
of it by a length and a half, with Biscuit (25 to 1) third, and 
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Barcalwhey (1,000 to 30) next—money is a poor guide to National 
results. This was a brilliant beginning indeed. Not a few devotees 
of jumping are as eager to win a Liverpool as their brethren of the 
flat are to win a Derby, and seeing that Colonel Hall Walker’s 
Lancashire residence, Gatacre Grange, is within four or five miles 
of Aintree, victory here was particularly pleasant. The Soarer’s 
owner rode him in a flat race at Sandown, but speed was not his 
strong point, and he could only get third to an odds-on good thing 
from Ireland, Starlight III. Next day, however, Mr. Gwyn 
Saunders- Davies easily won the Great Sandown Steeplechase on the 
Liverpool winner. The year following Mr. Campbell came from 
India on purpose to ride the horse in the National, but he had to 
give weight to Manifesto, and if I remember rightly The Soarer 
met with bad luck—was knocked over and jumped into—in the 
course of the struggle. 

Glen Royal was another good ’chaser who carried the Soarer 
colours to victory in the National Hunt Steeplechase, Mr. Fergusson 
up; and they were borne once by a colt who, had all gone well with 
him, would, there is sound reason to believe, have caused his name 
to be written in, it might have been, undisputed prominence in the 
history of cross-country sport. This was Wellesley, a son of Galli- 
nule and Erin—the latter a mare I well recollect when she was in 
Captain Machell’s stable. Such promise did Wellesley display 
as a four-year-old in 1g00 that, Manifesto being at the time in 
Mr. William Moore’s stable, it was decided to gallop them at even 
weights just to see what would happen. It appeared a wildly hope- 
less business, for Manifesto had won the National in 1897 carrying 
10 st. 12 lb., and again in 1899 carrying 12 st. 7 lb.; many judges 
rated him as the best jumper of his generation—weight for age 
between a four-year-old and an aged horse in the spring is 28 lb. 
To the amazement of the lookers-on, Wellesley actually won the 
trial. A natural reflection was that there must have been something 
wrong about it. Wellesley was no doubt a good colt, but surely 
could not be what this seemed to show; so another gallop was 
arranged, with Drogheda, who had just beaten a big field over 
hurdles at Kempton, carrying 12 st. 7 lb. They ran at even weights, 
and again Wellesley won. Even then doubts remained ; perhaps 
there was an unaccountable error here, and before finally accepting 
the situation a third trial was run, North Sea being put in, and 
receiving weight. For the third time Wellesley beat the others, and 
there could no longer be reason to doubt that he was a real wonder. 

I well recollect the race in which he came out—the National 
Hunt Juvenile Steeplechase at Kempton—for I was managing a 
stable of jumpers at the time, and was consequently on the alert to 
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learn all that was possible of the form. J had heard of these trials 
without for a moment believing the stories, which seemed indeed 
quite incredible, and scepticism was general. Wellesley started 
favourite, at 2 to 1; nobody questioned his being a good horse, it was 
the (perfectly true) accounts of his marvellous gallops that we could 
not swallow, and 3 to 1 was taken in consequence about Mr. Romer 
Williams’s Full Flavour. I have referred to luck as an element in 
results. As luck, cruelly bad luck, would have it, a lazy carter had 
driven across the course, when the ground was heavy, to save 
himself the trouble of going round. He had left deep ruts in the 
track, though they were covered with the herbage which grew 
subsequently ; and striking into these holes more than half the 
thirteen runners fell. Mr. J. Fergusson, who was riding, escaped 
disaster so far as clearing the jump went, but Wellesley was then 
turned over by a fallen horse, got away, bolted through a gate on to 
the railway, and broke his leg. So, through the carelessness of a 
servant, a great horse perished, and in all probability the history of 
‘chasing was entirely altered. One could not say, of course, that 
Wellesley would have stayed the National distance, but for a four- 
year-old to do what he did in his three gallops with such horses is 
something unheard of. 

The blow was to some extent modified by the circumstance 
that Colonel Hall Walker seemed likely to find better fortune on 
the flat. With sound discretion he had bought at the Newmarket 
July Sale in 1898 a bay daughter of Galopin and Mary Seaton, to 
be known as Merry Gal—the first animal to do service under 
Jockey Club rules for the blue and white check. She came out 
next season at Derby in the Champion Breeders’ Foal Stakes, and 
was a good second to Forfarshire, beating Juvence, O’Donovan 
Rossa, and others, following this by a third for the Kempton Park 
Imperial Stakes, Forfarshire again winning, with Democrat next. 
In Winifreda’s One Thousand in the spring she ran disappointingly ; 
but she had not been Coing well, and before the Oaks had to be 
stopped in her work for a considerable time, being so backward, 
indeed, that there was some hesitation about running her. Her 
merit was made conspicuous by the fact that she finished second to 
that really good mare La Roche, who with 7 st. g lb. on her 
three-year-old back soon afterwards cantered home for the Man- 
chester Cup. 

Merry Gal’s next appearance was in the Princess of Wales’s 
Stakes, which that season was generally reckoned a good thing for 
Diamond Jubilee, odds of 5 to 4 being laid on the Prince’s colt ; but 
Merry Gal had her adherents, and with 17 lb. the best of the weights, 
won so very easily, that it would certainly have taken a great deal 
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of the difference to bring the two together. Caiman, one of the two 
horses that beat Flying Fox, was third. The Nassau Stakes at 
Goodwood, and the Champion Breeders’ Biennial at Derby, fell to 
her, and it is interesting to note how she had come on, through 
Forfarshire. He could not have gone off, for he ran second for the 
Doncaster Stakes, won the Great Foal Stakes at the First October, 
an1 was third for the Jockey Club Stakes, beaten two lengths and a 
neck, giving the winner, Disguise II., 61b. As for Merry Gal, 
whereas in her two-year-old days when Forfarshire beat her he wis 
giving her many pounds; when she beat him she had all the worst 
of the weights. King’s Courier just got in front of her in the 


FAVOURITE POLO PONIES—NIMBLE, CICELY, DYNAMITE, LADY JANE 


From a painting by Adrian Jones 


Doncaster Cup, and (3 yr., gst.) she failed in the Duke of York 
Stakes at Kempton, starting an equal favourite with Mount Pros- 
pect, 6yr., 8st. glb., and Australian Star, 4yr., 7st. 8lb. It was 
asking a good deal to set a three-year-old filly to give the Australian 
four-year-old 201b.! She earned some £9,000 in stakes, and asa 
four-year-old supplemented the amount by the Epsom Cup, the Hard- 
wicke, and other prizes, which ought to have included the whole 
of the Doncaster Cup instead of the half, for, getting shut in, 
Sidus was at the post before she could pass him, and a dead heat 
was recorded. This year she ran in seven races, and won five ; or 
in eight, if an abortive expedition across the Channei for the Prix 
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du Conseil Municipal be counted. This 1,200-guinea filly won 
more than 13,000 guineas in stakes, and for the paddocks had, of 
course, become worth a great deal more than her original cost. 
Merry Moment stands to her credit. 

In speaking of an owner's luck there is sometimes a veiled 
detraction of his judgment ; but though I have made this reference, 
it is certainly without the reflection suggested. It 7s good luck to 
buy such a mare as this one proved herself to be, but the judgment 
admittedly came first. 

While Merry Gal was familiarising racegoers with the check 
jacket, Colonel Hall Walker was devoting himself to the task of 
building up the Tully Stud in Kildare, buying mares, putting up 
accommodation for them and their produce, and generally designing 
an establishment which was to be a model of what a stud farm 
should be. Winners soon began to arrive, one of the first being 
Sandboy, to whom in due time the Chester Cup amongst other 
races was to fall. Often the Tully youngsters ran first in Ireland, 
and it is always difficult to sum up the Irish form with an approxi- 
mation to accuracy; thus Jean’s Folly may have been over-rated, 
or it may be she trained off, for when she came to run for the 
Chippenham Plate at the Newmarket First Spring Meeting of 1904, 
rumour had it that this was a great mare, and she won so easily 
that when she reappeared 2 to 1 was laid on her; but she failed. 
That she should not have beaten Zinfandel, Sceptre, and Rock 
Sand for the Epsom Coronation Cup is not surprising; still, 
although she was a disappointment, her half-sister, Cherry Lass, 
went far to put things straight. I am not in the least disposed to 
join in the controversy which breaks out at times about the relative 
merits of English and Irish bred horses; we breed some good ones 
in England, a considerable proportion of good ones come from across 
the Irish Channel; thus, looking up the performances of the 
daughter of Isinglass and Black Cherry, I note that the last three 
races of the Kempton Meeting in 1go4 fell to representatives of 
Ireland in Delaunay, Cherry Lass (who gave Golden Measure 6 lb. 
in the Free Handicap, and beat him three lengths), and Water 
Chute; Pretty Polly having won the last race the day before. 

As a three-year-old Cherry Lass was a brilliant specimen of 
what Tully could turn out. She won the One Thousand comfortably, 
starting at 5 to 4, the price, however, being quite unimportant to her 
owner as he does not bet; she won the Oaks in a canter, 5 to 4 on 
this time; and, 100 to 6 on, beat Polymelus in the St. James’s Palace 
Stakes at Ascot. The Duchess of York Plate at Hurst Park gave her 
another chance of defeating the Oaks second, Queen of the Earth, 
the first Flying Fox filly to run in England. The Nassau was a 
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canter for her, and how she came to lose the Leger remains a 
mystery. At Hurst Park, a mile and a quarter, she had beaten 
Challacombe six lengths in a trot. Colonel Hall Walker had no 
doubt about her staying the extra distance at Doncaster, but there 
Challacombe won his race. In the Newmarket Oaks she readily 
gave glb. to Adula, but gst. stopped her in the Free Handicap at 
the Houghton. Outbreak was useful, to say the least of him, at 
that time, and she had to give him 26]b. Six races out of eight, 
worth £13,119, fell to her that year. 

Many men vainly seek all their lives to breed a classic winner. 
Colonel Hall Walker has carried off a classic thrice, though he is, 


HILL OF BREE DIVES INTO THE SAND-BATH, SANDY BROW 


comparatively speaking, a young owner ; but it is, of course, the Derby 
that everybody who has a racehorse is eager to win, and his belief 
that with a little of the luck of which we have been talking his 
ambition would be fulfilled was born to be cruelly upset. Some 
readers will remember that in the spring of 1905 I published in these 
pages an extract from a letter which Colonel Hall Walker had been 
good enough to write. He had, he said, a black colt, a son of 
Count Schomberg and Black Cherry, who, he felt convinced, would 
turn out a better animal than his distinguished sister, Cherry Lass, 
and would probably prove up to classic form. When he wrote the 
youngster had not been galloped, and—shall I confess?—I was 
extremely sceptical. Very often I have known owners to utter these 
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confident predictions about animals that have not been even 
‘“‘ moderate,” and the point here was that I found it difficult to 
regard Count Schomberg as the sire of an unquestionably first-class 
horse. A son of Aughrim and Clonavarn, Count Schomberg had 
run well in all sorts of races except the best. He had been third to 
Marco and Best Man in the Cambridgeshire, but receiving no less 
than 2st. 7 lb. from the latter; third also for the Cesarewitch. 
I had seen him win a steeplechase, win and lose hurdle races, do 
various nctable things, but nothing to give one the idea that he was 
likely to make a sire of classic winners. Great as was my respect 
for the owner’s judgment, he seemed in this case to be carrying out 
an experiment which was not likely to succeed. Of course, | was 
wrong. Count Schomberg has abundantly justified himself. 

Black Arrow came out in the Newmarket Two-year-old Plate 
at the First Spring Meeting, and without an effort disposed of seven- 
teen opponents. He won the Coventry Stakes at Ascot, g to 2 on, 
by six lengths, went to the post for the Lavant Stakes at Goodwood, 
20 to 1 on as he cantered down, but resolutely declined to start, an 
exhibition of apparent wilfulness which utterly amazed all con- 
nected with him. The explanation came later. He was, in short, a 
really good but most unfortunate colt, and his failure to do what 
had been hoped is, I imagine, one of the worst disappointments his 
owner has experienced in connection with Tully. 

Colonel Hall Walker always strenuously maintained that Black 
Arrow was game and generous; there seemed to be the strongest 
evidence to the contrary; but it is an article of his creed that what 
is almost invariably set down as bad temper in horses is very often 
the result of illness or of some chronic ailment. Black Arrow died 
suddenly, a post-mortem was made, and it was discovered that the 
unfortunate horse had been suffering acutely from a distressing 
disease. On this subject the owner kindly wrote to me as follows :— 

“Tt has been the custom of many Press writers to vilify this 
horse as a sour-tempered and vicious brute, but when these facts are 
published, it must be apparent to all that there never was (certainly 
not in my recollection or experience either among horses or men) so 
extraordinary an example of pluck, endurance, intelligent forbear- 
ance, and equanimity of temper, as displayed by poor Black Arrow. 
During the past two years, half-trained, often lame and weak, and 
under generally adverse circumstances, he won some important races 
from some of our best horses, was never known to refuse his corn, or 
to kick at or bite any man, boy, or horse, and when his collapse 
came so suddenly and unexpectedly he never flinched for a moment, 
falling down dead as he stood licking a piece of ice in his manger. 
This, after a week of severe fever, with a temperature of 106°! Such 
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an example of vitality and courage is worthy of record, and it was 
mainly owing to these qualities being so extreme that no one, up to 
a week of his death, even suspected any constitutional weakness. A 
great horse has been lost to this country through the scourge of 
fever, which has worked such ravages amongst our bloodstock. 
My own misfortunes in this way have been so great that were I to 
record them they would be astounding. Black Arrow’s case is only 
one of many, and if his death may be the means of emphasising the 
necessity of some drastic measures being taken to stamp out the evil 
of infection from this disease in these islands, his loss, greater to me 
sentimentally than commercially, will not have been in vain.” 


MERRY GAL BY GALOPIN—MARY SEATON; FOAL AT FOOT BY GALLINULE, 
FOALED APRIL 21, 1905 


Other well-known animals bred at Tully include Polar Star, 
Colonia, a more than useful filly, who had the misfortune to split 
a pastern, Roseate Dawn, Challenger, Shah Jehan, Fairy Footstep, 
Witch Elm, Order of Merit, and Merry Moment—another Count 
Schomberg. Among the two-year-olds of the present season are 
Pom, Royal Realm, Indian Runner, and White Eagle, which last 
may be the best of his year. These will be too fresh in the memory 
of readers to need much comment. The owner has always recog- 
nised the fact that Royal Realm would take a long time to come to 
hand, and is likely to be vastly better as a three-year-old than as a 
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two. The list of races which have been carried off by Tully-bred 
horses is too long to be given in detail, but it will be of interest to 
quote the amounts won in stakes as an example of what may be 
done by a sportsman who understands the business he has under- 
taken, and pays due attention to it as a matter of pride :— 

Year. Won in stakes. 


£ 

1900 ‘ 260 
‘ ‘ 770 
1903 ‘ 4,175 
1905 ‘ 27,400 
1906 ‘ . 18,750 
1907 


It must also of course be remembered that during their racing 
careers many of the horses have acquired a special value. The 
paddocks are recruited by mares such as Cherry Lass, Witch Elm, 
and Colonia, who would make large sums at auction, and there 
are prospective sires who would attract buyers from all quarters if 
they were purchasable. 

More than passing reference must be made to Polar Star. In 
the spring of 1906 Colonel Hall Walker made an unwelcome 
discovery, to the effect that he had freely entered one or two animals 
of whom not much was to be expected, and had left out of the chief 
races the bright particular star of his collection, a son of Pioneer 
and Go On. It will be understood that there is always method in 
the proceedings of the owner of Tully. The temptation of acquiring 
so moderate a mare as Go On would not have assailed everybody, 
nor would choice have been made of Pioneer. Perhaps it is not 
strange that the son of these two should have been left out of the 
principal events; but when it came to galloping there was no 
mistake about the ability of the chestnut colt. He ran at Liverpool 
in the first week of the season for the Sefton Park Plate, odds of 
2 to 1 were laid on him, and he played with the opposition. He 
ran at the Newmarket Houghton Meeting, which for many race- 
goers winds up the season on the flat, and with odds on him he 
easily disposed of Galvani, who had beaten Slieve Gallion for the 
Middle Park Plate. Between these two events he had won just 
half a score of races, running for a dozen in all, and never having to 
gallop. Colonel Hall Walker is accustomed to sum up the position 
of affairs with perfect accuracy. Some men absurdly exaggerate the 
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merit or value of their own possessions; others take a sort of uncon- 
scious lesson from the Chinese, and depreciate them; the owner of 
Polar Star is apt to judge his own animals, with no leaning either 
way, strictly and impartially on 
their merits. It was the same, 
to digress for a minute, with my 
old and close friend Arthur Sulli- 
van. When he was engaged on 
a new work for the Savoy, I used 
sometimes to ask him how he 
liked the music, whether there 
was anything specially good in 
it, just as if it were the composi- 
tion of somebody else whose 
score he had chanced to see; 
and he would tell me that there Ee 

was a particularly pretty song =e / 
in the first act, a charming 
passage in the second, and sing ee "Flee 

ittome. Poor Arthur Sullivan, [wow ] SAND Boy 

by the way, loved to back a 

horse. He even set up as owner in a small way, and would probably 
have sedulously followed Polar Star. 

To resume, however, I one day asked Colonel Hall Walker 
which he considered the best two-year-old, at a time when most 
votes would have been given to Captain Greer’s colt, and the great 
majority of the balance to Gal- 
vani. “I think Polar Star is 
about 7]b. better than Slieve 
Gallion,” he mildly replied, and 
though few people would have 
accepted that estimate at the 
time, the committee of handi- 
cappers agreed with it some 
months later. It was a mis- 
take that he ran at all for the 
Jubilee at Kempton, but a mis- 
take committed with full know- 


ledge. The public had backed 
[won BY] “ SANDBOY ” him, at their own risk of course, 


and complaint if he had not 
run would have been without foundation. As already remarked, 
Colonel Hall Walker does not bet, and to hurry the colt in his 
preparation, as he would have to be hurried, would be to incur a 
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serious risk. From kindly motives, however, Polar Star was pressed 
forward, and though he won, injury (which it is to be hoped will not 
prove permanent) resulted. At the time of writing he is doing well, 
and it is greatly to be hoped will resume his winning career next 
month. 

The present is a particularly interesting period in the history 
of the Tully stud, for in all human and equine probability the King 
will be associated with the success of animals bred there. Last 
season all the foals at Sandringham were fillies with scarcely an 


SHEWBREAD BY BREAD KNIFE—CANONICAL, FOAL BY COUNT SCHOMBERG, 
FOALED MARCH 7, 1905 


Photograph taken July 1905 


exception; His Majesty had only one to enter in the Derby, and 
meeting Mrs. Hall Walker at luncheon one day, the King desired to 
know if any of the Tully colts were obtainable. Their owner on 
hearing of the Royal wish suggested leasing some of them; half a 
dozen have accordingly been chosen and sent to Richard Marsh, at 
Egerton House, the number, however, not including an own brother 
to Polar Star, called Sir Bold. A peculiarity about the King’s 
selected six is that, several judges of the first rank having looked 
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them over, no two agree as to what they like best. Colonel Hall 
Walker has his own favourite; Mr. Fergusson, his friend and 
manager, goes for another; Richard Marsh adopts a third, and 
Sam Darling a fourth. No one can say what will happen, for here 
again the element of: luck comes in. One evening they may look 
dull, high temperature may be found to exist, fever may ensue, and 
21 lb. be knocked off the capacity of some or all; but this is a 
pessimistic view, and we can only hope for the best. Certainly the 


ONE OF THE BEST 


figures quoted ot Tully-bred horses’ wins are encouraging. The 
half-dozen are: br. c. La-La, by Ladas—La Carolina; b. c. 
Calderstone, by Persimmon—Shewbread; b. c. King Pippin, by 
Desmond—Goody Two-Shoes ; b. c. Oakmere, by Wildfowler—Puff 
Ball; ch. c. Moorcock, by Gallinule—Fair Jean; b. c. Minoru, by 
Cyllene—Mother Seigel. 

The subject of Tully is so fascinating to the lover of the 
thoroughbred that I can only regret what are called the exigencies 
of space, particularly as I had intended to say more about the “ jump 
horses.” Besides those already mentioned, I must not forget the 
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grey, Friary, now at Tully, who won the Old Year Hurdle Race at 
Manchester in rgot, ridden by Mr. J. Fergusson, and the New Year 
Hurdle Race at the next meeting ; and Colonel Hall Walker was his 
own jockey on Sandblast when he won the Ludlow Cup of r1gor, 
and on Raleigh in the Ladies’ Purse at Tarporley. These, together 
with Hill of Bree, Hidden Love, Merry Love, Larch Hill, and 
others, ran up a total of 110 wins between 1896, when the owner 
began, and 1904, when he practically gave up sport under National 
Hunt rules—I say “ practically,” for at intervals he still produces a 


HORNET, TOUCHSTONE, MYSTERY 


From: a painting >by Adrian Jones, 1895 


runner, and Merry Moment was expected to take a hurdle race last 
season. 

My article, so far, might seem to imply that Colonel Hall 
Walker, apart, of course, from his Parliamentary duties and the 
demands of a huge brewery, which, it is well known, owes much of 
its prosperity to his shrewd directorship, does little else except race, 
though it may be remarked that in his case ‘‘racing” means far 
more than it does with the great majority of owners, seeing that he 
manages Tully, and not only enters his horses, but often takes an 
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active hand in the details of their training. He would be a “ sports- 
man of mark,” however, were it only for his exploits with the rifle. 
If the history of Scottish forests were written, the name of 
Mr. Winans would loom large in it. He was a most beneficent 
lessor if he were pleased with his tenant, and no one, I suppose, 
could better ensure sport than he over his wide domain, for his 
system of management was extraordinarily perfect. Colonel Hall 
Walker appealed to him as an exceptionally desirable lessee, and 
from the rgth of August, 1893, to the 11th of October, he and his 


‘*CARESS'’ STARTING FOR A RACE 


Photograph by West & Son, Southsea 


party killed 202 stags, 113 hinds, together with 10g salmon and 
234 trout. In one season years ago the late Captain Horatio Ross 
shot 118 stags, and this was quoted for many years as a feat never 
likely to be equalled. Colonel Hall Walker was called away on 
business, and could not shoot steadily through the season when he 
had Mr. Winans’s forest; in the forty days he was out he killed 
113 stags, while seven others which had been unfortunately only 
wounded were recovered, making 120 in all, of an average weight of 
14st. 61lb. A game book to which I have been able to obtain access 
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gives some details, It appears that on the roth of August, the first 
day out—truly a day to be remembered—he killed six stags with six 
bullets, a royal among them. Two days later he got four, and 
oddly enough—evenly enough, it might be said—four also on the 
24th, the 26th (an imperial of fifteen points), and the 2gth. On the 
evening of the 31st, in three hours, walking from Fasnakyle Lodge 
to Knockfin, he killed three stags. On September 6th he got six, 
and on the 14th six again, including a royal. Five were shot in 
rapid succession, the first lying down, the second getting up, the 
third and fourth right and left, the fifth at a moment when it paused, 


A POINT-TO-POINT 


Captain Gordon on The Crankie, Mr. Winterbottom’s K.G., Mr. Allan Batchelor on Grayling, Mr. Arthur 
Knowles on The Priest, Lord Lovat on Halma, Major W. H. Walker on Merryman 


Fro: a painting by Cuthbert Bradley 


at 250 yards, to look back. On the 16th again he got two, and on 
the 18th a stag and a roebuck right and left. 

For some years Colonel Hall Walker was an assiduous polo 
player, and there fortunately being other good men in the Lanca- 
shire club to which his services were devoted, they carried all before 
them. As a yachtsman he is best known as the owner of Caress. 
His rank, I may add, is that of Honorary Colonel of what is now 
known as the Second Brigade Lancashire Division R.A., a regiment 
in which he served for many years, but of which his many occupa- 
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tions prevented him from finding time to take the active command. 
Colonel Hall Walker, who married Miss Sophie Sheridan, a 
daughter of Mr. A. B. Sheridan, of Frampton Court, Dorsetshire, 
and a descendant of the immortal Richard Brinsley, author of The 
School for Scandal, represents the Widnes Division of Lancashire. 
Unspoilt by prosperity, his kindliness of disposition and absojute 
straightforwardness win him universal esteem. 
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SWALLOW DIVE FROM SPRING BOARD 


SWIMMING AND DIVING FOR LADIES 


BY MRS. E. M. SYERS 


(Winner of the Bath Club Ladies’ Championship, 1905-6-7) 


THAT swimming is one of the healthiest and most valuable of all 
athletic exercises is of course a truism. The early writers on the art 
used to state that ‘‘all men can swim as well as beasts. Nothing 
more is requisite than to have the courage to put yourself into a 
proper position, and make the same motions with your hands and 
feet as you see the frogs.’”” We know better now; if we ever did 
possess the power to swim untaught it was before the dawn of 
history, and any misguided person acting literally on the advice 
given above would probably—if the water were sufficiently deep—be 
incapable of expressing an opinion as to the result of the experiment. 

We may dismiss entirely the frog theory: the anatomy of the 
frog differs from ours in many respects, particularly as regards the 
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disposition of the bones of the anterior limbs and the balance of 
the body; moreover, the frog does not use the fore limbs when 
swimming. 


PADDLING ON THE BACK 


During the last few years swimming and diving have become 
as much feminine accomplishments as tennis, cycling, golf, or any 


LEFT OVERARM STROKE 


of the athletic exercises in which women now excel. The early 
attempts of the novice should be made in a swimming bath. 
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Fortunately such establishments, with competent instructors, are 
to be found in most towns. Confidence is acquired far more 
readily within the limitations of a bath than in the sea or other open 
water, for the beginner recognises that the depth is graduated and 
that she can regain her foothold at any moment. Instruction can, 
in these circumstances, be more effectively given, and the pupil 


READY TO PLUNGE 


is able to concentrate her attention on acquiring the necessary 
movements. 

As the beginner is always liable to hurry, and to work arms and 
legs independently until the movements become hopelessly confused, 
it is best to learn the breast stroke out of the water. In order that 
the body and limbs may always be in the correct relative positions, 
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each stroke should be deliberate. In the first position the hands 
should be touching the chest, palms downward; the feet, with the 
soles together, drawn up to the body; the knees turned out as far as 
possible. In the second position the arms should 
be stretched to their fullest extent, palms still down- 
wards ; simultaneously the legs / with a powerful 
upward and outward sweep are € brought close 
together, the whole body being in a_ straight 
line. In the third and last position the 
palms are turned outwards, | and the 
arms, still extended, are | brought 
level with the shoulders, the legs 
remaining closed. 

All the movements wee must be 
powerful and decided; particu- 
lar attention should be é paid to 
the second position of Te the 


A “*HEADFR 


legs: they must be stretched as wide as possible before being closed, 
as it is from this stroke that the impetus is principally gained. 
With systematic practice and the occasional assistance of a friendly 
hand the breast stroke will present little difficulty. Those desirous 
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of acquiring the more complicated methods of progression, such as 
the Australian Crawl and the Trudgeon, should consult one of the 
most modern standard works in which plates depicting the sequence 
of movements are to be found. 


THE BREAST STROKE 


Diving is the most fascinating of aquatic exercises, and this we 
have learned principally from the Swedes; from them has come the 
graceful ‘‘ swallow”’ and many of the gymnastic dives such as hand- 


SWIMMING ON BACK 


springs and somersaults. One need not be a good swimmer in 
order to become an expert diver, and more practice is undoubtedly 
necessary to acquire the latter condition. The first attempts in 
diving should be made from the side of the bath: bending until the 
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head is nearly on a level with the feet, the beginner should allow 
herself to fall into the water. 

After confidence has been attained the correct position may 

be assumed. In this the diver stands erect, the legs together, 
and with a strong outward and up- 
ward spring, the arms at the same 
time being swung forward with thumbs 
touching and palms downwards, enters 
the water in a straight line, the head 
between the arms. It is important care- 
fully to note the correct position of the 
hands; many illustrations of diving, and 
even medals and trophies awarded for 
competitions, depict the palms of the 
diver as pressed together in the con- 
ventional medizval attitude of prayer. 
Where ample depth is not assured, 
the beginner should never attempt a 
high dive: the expert alone is com- 
petent to dive from a height into com- 
paratively shallow water without risk. 

When the learner has mastered the 
forward dive the back dive may be 
attempted; this, though no more com- 
plicated, is considerably more difficult. 

The diver should stand firmly on the 
extreme edge of the bath or spring- 
board, and with her back to the water 
and with arms raised above the head, 
bend slowly backward until the balance 
is lost, the body falling stiffly into the 
water. After some practice the stiff 
method should be relaxed and a vigorous 
spring upwards and outwards taken at 
the moment when the body begins to 
fall, the toes should be pointed, and the 
bow-like position shown in the photo- 
graph assumed. 

Diving from the surface of the saaiaiinens ead 
water is much neglected; it is a very 
useful accomplishment either in a case of life-saving or when it 
is desired to bring some object to the surface. This exercise 
is usually supposed to be quite a simple affair, but some practice 
is necessary in order to effect it successfully. The correct method is 
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to take a deep breath, then suddenly depress the head, elevate the 
body at the hips, and simultaneously make a powerful stroke with 
the legs and an upward stroke with the hands. To rise, throw back 
the head and push off from the bottom, or take a strong stroke with 
both arms and legs. 

The photographs show the Swallow dive from a spring-board 
and from a high platform. This, the most graceful dive, was 


SWALLOW DIVE FROM PLATFORM 


introduced and perfected by the Swedes, and considerable gymnastic 
training is necessary to execute it effectively. The dive should be 
taken with the arms extended laterally, the head and chest raised 
and the back hollowed, the legs close together; the diver with or 
without a run throws herself upwards and outwards; on nearing 
the water the head is depressed, the arms brought forward, the 
body, arms, and legs being in a straight line. 

Everyone should learn to float; most people think that they 
can do it without learning. To float in fresh water is by no means 
easy, as the legs have a perverse tendency gradually to sink and 
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destroy the balance of the body. The correct position is with the 
arms fully extended above the head, palms upwards and thumbs 
touching, the legs together, and the toes above the surface; the body 
should lie easily in the water. 

Every person who has learned to swim should be competent 
to afford assistance if called upon either in the case of one in danger 
of drowning or when resuscitation is necessary. The methods both 
of rescue and resuscitation may easily be learned in a few lessons 
and life-saving classes are held at most public baths. In this 


THE TRUDGEON STROKE 


connection the admirable work done by the Life-saving Society is 
becoming more widely known and appreciated every year; it is an 
association deserving of the support of all swimmers. 

In conclusion a suggestion as to the most suitable dress for 
the water may be made. Good swimmers will never be found 
arrayed in the remarkable garments indicated by the fashion-plate 
artist. Long skirts, corsets, and elaborate toilettes are intolerable, 
and not to be borne; a simple close-fitting costume of some elastic 
material without skirt is the most comfortable and appropriate. 
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THE MOTOR CAR OF TO-DAY 
BY MAJOR C. G. MATSON 


THE most striking characteristic of the modern motor car is the rapid 
stride that it has made toward perfection in a very remarkably 
short space of time. It seems only the other day that I was airing 
my amateurish views in the columns of this periodical regarding 
automobiles. I was then the extremely proud possessor of a 
43 h.p. “ gear-driven”’ Benz, one of the first which had been 
imported into this country, and if anybody considered himself 
well abreast of the very latest ideas in automobile practice it was 
the present writer. This was, however, between six and seven years 
ago; and so quickly have things changed that the little car in 
question, excellent as it was at the time, has long ago been relegated 
into oblivion, and as a matter of fact is now as extinct as is the 
Dodo. In those days buying a motor car was certainly a specula- 
tion. Nearly all the cars which came into the market were experi- 
ments, and there was no finality about anything. The horizontal 
engine was quite as much adopted by makers as was the vertical 
type which is now in universal request; the ‘‘ live axle”? which 
was invented by Renault was spoken of as some coming wonder, 
and few amateurs were capable of expressing any definite opinion 
about it. A great number of engines were fired by the system of 
tube ignition, where a platinum tube was kept red-hot by the flame of 
a naked light of a bunsen burner, so that the timing of the explosion 
was fixed once and for all, and could not be altered. The average 
speed adopted in this country was somewhere about the legal limit 
of twelve miles per hour, and in ascending hills on quite a slight 
gradient it was in the best circles considered to be a lack of ordinary 
courtesy to the driver if two passengers at least did not offer to get 
out and push. 

Now just let us look at things as they are to-day. It is always 
a sorry business to assume one has had the gift of prophecy, but if 
anybody would take the trouble to hunt up the back numbers of this 
magazine containing my jejune remarks of years ago, it would be seen 
that 1 ventured to hazard the opinion that the future of automobilism 
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would be found to reside in the production of common-sense cars of 
comparatively low power, cars which could be sold at a moderate 
cost. There is, and ever will be, a considerable market for the 
vehicle ‘‘ exceeding magnifical,” because this is a country of great 
wealth, where a large number of people desire to have the very best 
of everything entirely irrespective either of what it costs to buy or 
afterwards to maintain. The car of this type has about fifty or 
sixty horse-power, is constructed with the idea that everything 
is to be absolutely perfect, the engine and all details of transmis- 
sion being made with that extreme exactitude which characterises 
the finest workmanship in machinery of the highest class, wherein 
nothing is scamped and nothing is left to chance. The upholstery 
and carriage work is produced in factories which have been furnish- 
ing horse-driven carriages for perhaps centuries; therefore it is not 
to be wondered at that the price for such a ‘‘car de luxe” keeps 
high, and is at the present time rather over than under the respect- 
able sum of 1,000 guineas. 

Motoring, I may remark, has been a hobby of mine for a 
good many years now, I have endeavoured to keep myself fully 
informed of the latest developments as they come before the 
public, and in order to have some practical experience of the most 
up-to-date car which has been produced as yet in this country I 
took the opportunity of availing myself of an invitation to accom- 
pany the Hon. C. S. Rolls in the new car which his firm has just 
produced. As is generally known, the latest note in refinement is 
to adopt the principle of having six cylinders to drive the crank 
shaft ; and the car in question, which had been painted silver, and 
was appropriately called the ‘‘ Silver Ghost,” conveyed me up 
North, starting from the Royal Automobile Club one day at the end 
of June. This engine has the bore and _ stroke equal, namely, 
4} in. by 4% in., and 48 h.p. is developed at 1,200 revolutions. 
There are four speeds, the direct drive being on the third. It is 
impossible to convey to my readers any idea of the smoothness and 
regularity of running of this remarkable car. It was on its way 
up to take part in the Scottish Reliability Trials, which are far and 
away the most interesting competitions that are held annually in 
Great Britain. Our route took us vid Derby to Manchester over 
the Peak District, and I may mention that even whilst traversing 
this mountainous country we never used any gear lower than the 
third or direct one, and with this ascended the notorious road which 
has the “ Cat and Fiddle” at its summit. 

In almost any motor car, even one having as little as 10 h.p., 
you can get up all the hills if you take time over it. But in the 
‘Silver Ghost”’ “‘the hills fell flat”; there did not seem to be any 
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check in going up them; and even when Mr. Rolls slowed down, as 
he constantly did owing to exigencies of traffic, you could still feel 
this wonderful engine pulling well, even although it was running 
dead slow. Indeed, so long as the crank-shaft was turning over at 
all one felt the pull of the engine, which seemed as flexible as 
if driven by steam. After competing in the Scottish trials this car 
carried out a non-stop run of over 14,000 miles, after which it was 
dismantled in order to see what expenses had been incurred in the 
matter of renewals, and this was done under the supervision of the 
R.A. Club officials. 

Another car of which I have a little personal knowledge is the 
“Napier” car. I once spent a month in touring about the country 
in one of 24 h.p. of this make, but now these splendid vehicles 
are also only made having six cylinders. Mr. Napier used to 
manufacture, and for all I know still produces, the extremely fine 
machinery used at the Mint ; and the same delicacy of workmanship 
is to be found in the motor cars which he now makes. Both the 
“ Napier” and the ‘ Rolls-Royce”’ previously alluded to are ‘‘live 
axle” cars. They are, of course, only suitable for really wealthy 
people, but I question very much if for quietness, flexibility, and 
wearing qualities their equal can be found anywhere in the world. 

Another car having four cylinders should perhaps be bracketed 
with these, namely, the “‘ Daimler.”” These are made at the great 
factory at Coventry, which I had the opportunity of going over 
some little time ago. Everything here is also entirely British in the 
way of material, and the factory itself is most marvellously organised, 
and worked on, I believe, American lines. A great number of 
**Daim'er” cars, all chain-driven, are running in this country, and this - 
make has been largely patronised by the Royal family. A feature 
of this type is that the various kinds of carriage bodies are 
standardised, and the purchaser has the choice of more than a 
dozen various shapes to select from. A most popular type of chassis 
is of about 35 h.p. These carriages, although made with the utmost 
perfection, are sold at a considerably lower cost than those previously 
mentioned with six cylinders. 

The firm that perhaps turns out the greatest number of 
automobiles is the Humber Company, which has its factories 
in Beeston, Nottinghamshire, and also in Coventry. This firm, 
unlike most others, began quite at the bottom of the ladder 
and originally made nothing but bicycles. Then it launched out 
with a single-cylinder runabout of 6 h.p., which was called the 
‘‘Humberette,” and its most fervent admirers could not quite 
honestly assert it to be an undoubted success. Then presently a real 
genius came along with designs for a little engine of quite moderate 
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horse-power, which, however, had four cylinders, and which was 
shown to many people; but no one believed in it. I saw one of the 
first that were made, which developed to a 8 to 10 h.p., and on 
driving it myself I immediately came to the conclusion that the 
Humber people “had got it at last.” This was the foundation 
of the tremendous success of the Humber firm. They realised 
what the public really needed, and what the public, sufficiently 
educated by the Press, would indeed demand; and now they are 
reaping the reward of their courage. In an article which I then 
wrote for the Press I got smartly pulled up ‘‘ for paying too much 
attention to the moderate-priced car,’”’ as exemplified in the Humber 
vehicle, to the exclusion of more luxurious and expensive types. 
Time showed that I was not very far wide of the mark, as the 
public at the last show simply tumbled over each other to order 
Humber cars, and the shares of the company have long been at an 
extremely high premium. At present the standard types chiefly in 
favour of this make are the 30 h.p. ‘‘ Beeston Humber ”—a very 
fine vehicle indeed, in which I made a run up to Liverpool of some 
230 miles in twelve hours in order to attend the motor races in the 
Isle of Man this year; the 15 h.p. ‘‘Coventry Humber,” which 
took the gold medal in its class in the recent Scottish Trials, as 
also did the 30 h.p. ‘f Beeston Humber” aforesaid in another class ; 
and the popular 10 to 12 h.p. “‘ Coventry Humber.” This firm 
is now going to make a feature of a 20 h.p. car, which is likely to 
attract great attention in the immediate future. 

In a review of purely British-made vehicles, one cannot by any 
means omit the ‘ Argylls,” which are manufactured in Scotland 
just outside Glasgow and close to the shores of Loch Lomond. 
These are vehicles of mainly moderate price and fine workmanship, | 
although powerful cars are also constructed by the company. 
I took a tour some time back in a very luxurious Argyll 
“Limousine” belonging to.one of the directors, and I may say 
that I never rode in a more comfortable, well-appointed motor car. 
These cars can be had immediately, as the policy of the Argyll 
Company is always to keep a good stock in hand. They are live- 
axle motors. 

I may here remark that I am confining this paper to a certain 
extent to British vehicles, not only as a matter of patriotism, but 
also as business. Not so many cars are made here as abroad, but 
those that we do make are as good as, and in many cases a good deal 
better than, some of those imported from the Continent. A little 
time ago it was not so, but now the British automobile can hold its 
own with any. I am just writing this paper also from my own 
personal experiences, and those cars which are not alluded to are 
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vehicles about which I am unfortunately in ignorance. Indeed, no 
one can have complete information practically gathered from actual 
experience as to every type that is on the market. 

Another very fine car indeed, and one of which I have the very 
highest opinion, especially as it is sold at the moderate price of £537 
for 16 h.p. to 20 h.p., is the “‘ Sunbeam,” made at Wolverhampton. 
After the Isle of Man races were finished, I started off with a 
gentleman who owns one of these cars, to go all over the course of 
the Scottish Trials. This consisted of crossing the Grampians four 
times, in the course of which we scaled some of the most moun- 
tainous roads which could possibly be found in Great Britain, and 
altogether we ran exactly 1,000 miles in seven days, in rain most of 
the time. The highways were many of them mere cart tracks, and 
were also in a very bad state; and yet we never had an involuntary 
stop of any sort, nor, indeed, did we ever raise the bonnet of the 
engine, even to look at it. I call the ‘‘ Sunbeam ” ‘‘ the common-sense 
car”; it is driven by chains, but these run in a casing which con- 
tains oil, so that the drive itself is quite as ‘‘sweet ” as that of any 
live-axle. One of the ordinary troubles in a motor car is that the 
ball bearings of the road-axles go wrong; in these cars the road-axles 
are plain, and as they never heat or give the slightest trouble it is 
difficult to imagine why we should all be so anxious to bother about 
ball bearings at all, as they constantly require attention, adjustment, 
and now and again renewal. The countershaft brake of this car 
also runs in oil in the gear-box, which is certainly the proper place 
for it, and the whole gear-box itself is enclosed, there being no rods 
or shafts sticking out of it as in the case of many other makes. As 
far as speed goes, the ‘‘ Phantom,” as this particular car was nick- 
named, can on occasion ‘‘ put up” forty miles an hour easily, which 
is enough for anybody. We had the wheels of this motor car fitted 
with Dunlop tyres having the large section of 120 mm., which 
perhaps accounts for the fact that we-never had a puncture in all 
the 1,000 miles of our trip; the same tyres, moreover, had run 
throughout the Irish Reliability Trials, which had just been 
previously held. 

Another fine British car which is solidly forging ahead is the 
‘Tris.’ This is made in various models, and the one I know best is 
the big six-cylinder. On it I hada splendid run from London to 
Monte Carlo, and touring about in the Riviera. I was accompanied 
on this occasion by the designer of the engine, and so got a good 
deal of technical information about it. This car is extremely silent 
in action, as, indeed, are all six-cylinder cars, and its general 
design is distinguished by “‘ cleanness” and freedom from any sort of 
complication whatever ; also all parts, including the big ends of the 
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piston rods, can easily be got at and inspected without taking the 
whole engine down. Other makes of the “Iris” are the 25 h.p- 
and 35 h.p., having four cylinders. The latter, indeed, gained the 
gold medal in the Scottish Trials in Class 6 (price between £600 
and £800). In the same class the 30 h.p. “‘ Daimler ” received full 
marks in the matter of reliability, as did also the ‘“‘ New Arrol- 
Johnston” car, which is very favourably known, especially north 
of the Tweed, about which, however, I have no personal experi- 
ence other than going over the works in Glasgow where it is made, 
and where I was able to witness the extreme care exercised in 
every stage of its manufacture. The designer of this car is the 
other Mr. Napier who has raced so enthusiastically in the Isle 
of Man, where all his friends think he has met with very bad luck, 
some trifle putting him ont of the race. Another car that is rapidly 
coming along is the ‘‘ Straker-Squire,’’ having a selling price between 
£500 and £600 for the chassis. This also obtained full marks for 
reliability in the trials, and carried out a “‘ non-stop run,” as did the 
25 to 30 h.p. “Austin.” The ‘‘ gold medallist” in this class was 
the 25 to 38 h.p. ‘‘ Ariel Simplex,” which comes from Sheffield, and 
which has many admirers. 

The ‘‘ Maudslay ”’ car is also entirely British, price of chassis of 
which is between £600 and £800. This car again made a non-stop 
run, as did the ‘‘Simms-Welbeck,” which is a very good one. A 
personal friend of mine owns one of these and likes it extremely. 
Another British car which can by no means be passed over was also 
a “‘non-stopper,” namely, the 24 h.p. ‘‘ Albion,” at the same price. 
These cars are made in Glasgow, and the firm also produces a 
16 h.p. two-cylinder vehicle which runs on solid tyres. This, I may 
note, is the one solitary ‘‘auto’’ which I know to be efficient when 
so equipped. 

Another British car of which I have no knowledge personally is 
the ‘‘ Belsize” which is made of various powers. There cannot, 
however, be very much wrong with it, for the simple reason that one 
of them was driven by a lady, Mrs. E. A. Riley, throughout the 
trials aforesaid. This car obtained a non-stop certificate and a gold 
medal for its all-round performance, as did the 15 h.p. ‘‘ Coventry 
Humber” in the same class. Both these cars have a chassis selling 
price between £300 and £400 only. As will be remembered, the 
Tourist Trophy Race in the Isle of Man was won by the “ Rover”; 
naturally it gained tremendous kudos, and there is now a great 
demand for these in consequence. This company has specialised 
more particularly in the direction of inexpensive cars of medium 
horse-power, and I should think that there were nearly as many 
6 h.p. ‘ Rovers” running about the country as there are Humbers. 
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One meets them everywhere, they seem to give universal satis- 
faction, and the cheapest of them, to hold two, can be bought for 
too guineas. An 8 h.p. ‘ Rover”’ to hold four costs about double the 
money and is a very satisfactory turnout considering the horse-power, 
whilst a 20 h.p. ‘‘ Rover”’ costing between £300 and £400 is an ad- 
mirable up-to-date four-cylinder automobile capable of good speed. 
This vehicle completed sells for £435. Cars that are working 
themselves up into a very high position also are the 10 to 12 h.p. 
‘“‘ Swifts,” one of these having taken the gold medalin Class 1. The 
selling price of the chassis is under £200. This little vehicle gained 
978 marks out of a possible maximum of 1,000, and considering the 
extraordinary stiffness of the course and the badness of the weather I 
consider it to have been a most remarkable feat. Recently I had an 
opportunity of seeing the gear-box of one of these excellent cars 
taken to pieces, and I can only remark that I was astonished at the 
extreme accuracy and careful finish of the workmanship, which 
would perhaps compare with that in the “‘ De Dion” cars, and these 
in the world of motoring set a standard for fineness of finish. The 
Dennis cars, with Aster engine and worm drive, are very fine cars 
indeed, being quite in the first rank ; they are almost absolutely silent. 

Readers may here remark that luck may perhaps have entered 
a good deal into these trials, but it is universally allowed that nothing 
approaching the thoroughness of investigation of the Scottish 
Automobile Club into matters of real reliability in trials has ever been 
known either here or abroad. The report of the judges consists of 
forty folio pages of closely printed matter, and in them every possible 
question affecting the efficiency of the 103 vehicles which entered is 
most carefully and thoroughly worked out. There were four timed 
hill climbs, one of them being over the highest coach road in Great 
Britain, namely Cairnwell, and the gradients on another of them, 
viz. Cairn o’ Mount, were as stiffas 1 in 5}. For “ reliability,” that 
is for proceeding along day after day without ever having to stop, 
750 marks were awarded, together with 50 marks for ease in starting, 
and this maximum of 800 marks was attained by 1g cars, in addition 
to which 49 other vehicles were awarded over 700 marks, points that 
were deducted from them being for the most part for reasons of 
the most trifling description. A great many vehicles obtained the 
maximum number of marks (which was 100) for fuel consumption, 
and those which did not get a total of over 700 marks usually lost 
their points on account of the comparatively low speed which was 
attained in climbing some of these terrific gradients. But I venture 
to suggest that the public as a whole, as differentiated from the trade, 
does not care one solitary farthing about speed in hill climbs; nobody 
but an embryo lunatic cares about tearing up or down an unknown 
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hill at a high rate of speed, and nine motorists out of ten when they 
come to a formidable-looking acclivity get on their low gear and jog 
along peaceably until they come to the summit, not only that they may 
admire the scenery en route, but also that they may safely get round 
the turns and twists which usually abound in mountain tracks. 
However, people who deal in automobiles seem to think otherwise, 
for throughout the summer many, if not most, professional motorists 
who are engaged selling cars gather together under the auspices of 
the various clubs and rush up hills one after the other at high rates 
of speed and then brag about it in the Press for the purpose of 
advertisement only. It may bea selling point, and probably is, or 
they would desist from such puerilities. Already the Argyll Company 
has decided to “drop it,’’ and to have no part or lot in these 
childish proceedings, which merely bring motoring as a whole into 
contempt and ridicule. 

So far I have not said anything about foreign cars, but the 
people who exploit them are pretty well able to see that they receive 
a certain amount of recognition. To my shame be it spoken that 
I own a French car, namely a “Renault”; but I bought this rather 
more than two years ago at a moderate price, when I had not the 
same confidence in British cars that I have now. The ‘‘Renaults,” 
however, are absolutely all right, a point which the public are quite 
clear about in their own minds, and the demand for these is enor- 
mous, although they are by no means cheap at the present time. 

Another car, which took two gold medals in the trials, and ought to 
be carefully investigated, is the ‘“‘ Mass,” both 18 and 20 h.p.; the 
*“* Darracq ” we know well, and also the ‘‘ Clement,” which is a very 
good car indeed, and the same may be said of the ‘Clement 
Talbot,’ which is made in Lendon, and has attracted great atten- 
tion this summer. The ‘‘ De Dion” is so highly esteemed that it 
requires no praise from me or anybody else. I look upon the 
‘* De Dions”’ as amongst the very best cars that there are. 

American cars are now being brought before the public. One 
of them was placed at my disposal for a few days recently; it is 
called the “ Buick,” and is of 18 h.p., very cheap, price complete 
being under £300. It has only two gears, and is entirely of 
American design; the fly-wheel is in the centre of the chassis, and 
the engine of the opposed horizontal type. It has a good turn of 
speed, and although I had never handled it previously I drove it 
over the Hog’s Back entirely on top gear. A feature in it is that the 
lubrication is entirely automatic, and out of the control of the driver 
altogether, so that every moving part gets the correct allowance of 
oil. The steering pillar is also quite a novelty; it is adjustable to 
any rake, and therefore equally suitable for slender folk as well as 
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those of us who like to have a little more room in front than some 
modern steering pillars allow. 

The 15 h.p. “ Ford” has many admirers; this is a four- 
cylinder car and is sold for £195 complete. Some time back I had 
a little 10 h.p. ‘*Adams,” a very interesting vehicle, and built 
on American lines to a certain extent. This car is eminently suit- 
able for a doctor, being extremely simple, and having two ignitions. 
It is quite fast considering its horse-power; it averages twenty 
miles an hour for ordinary country, and is quite capable of thirty. 
It is remarkably free from vibration, more so than any other single- 
cylinder car that I know of. This is perhaps sufficient to say about 
individual vehicles, although of course there are many others. I 
would, for instance, mention the ‘‘ Spyker,” a Dutch car, which I 
know well; it is sold at £750 complete, cheap for a 30 h.p. vehicle. 
It is very fast and has many excellent points. 

I suppose one ought not to write a motor article without saying 
something about the new gigantic track at Brooklands. Like every 
new venture this has to go through a period of probation before it 
can be definitively settled whether it will become a success or a 
failure. Rightly or wrongly, those responsible for its management 
have instituted races on the lines of those run for in this country 
by horses. Nomenclature has been ‘“‘horsey,’’ all the terms used 
here in connection with the new sport have emanated from the 
stable, but it almost seems as if motorists hardly know where 
they are. 

Road-racing abroad has brought tremendous credit to the 
Italian ‘‘F.I.A.T.” vehicles; they having won the three great races 
of the year, viz. the Targa Florio, Kaiserpreis, and the French 
Grand Prix. They are undoubtedly vehicles of very high class 
which will be serious competitors for British manufacturers now, 
as the public is always ready enough to “follow the winner,” 
for the car to win races like these must be, beyond all possible 
question, good indeed. As to the future of the industry as a whole, 
it is difficult to foretell anything. One solid fact is evident, viz., 
that the supply of cars has now begun to overtake the demand 
for them; except in the case of a very few vehicles, it is possible 
to buy almost any car from stock, and the idea of the public having 
to finance makers by a deposit of one-third of the purchase price on 
giving the order is dying a natural death. 

I am inclined to think that most money will be made now in 
commercial vehicles. In the course of conversation with a personal 
friend who is the managing director of one of our most successful 
companies, he told me that his profit for the past year was 
£12,000, of which £8,000 was on account of commercial vehicles alone. 
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STARTING WITH CLEAN SMOCKS 


A TALK ABOUT BEATERS 


BY A GAMEKEEPER 


I aM not prepared to say whether the question of beaters is likely to 
become so absorbing a topic of the smoking-room as the servant 
question is in other departments of country houses and elsewhere. 
At any rate, of late years and in more ways than one, the subject of 
beaters has forced consideration. In some kinds of shooting the 
employment of dogs instead of human beaters is all very well; 
indeed, dogs under certain conditions are infinitely superior to men 
for the purpose of beating up game; but in the usual circumstances 
of modern shooting, men, and a goodly number of them too, are 
indispensable. 

Formerly people either shot over their own estates or those of 
their friends and acquaintances, on which an annual crop of embryo 
beaters appeared with more regularity than game. And so, when a 
day was fixed upon, all that was necessary was to name the number 
of beaters required, and the whole team was forthcoming from the 
numerous estate hands, supplemented to a certain extent on the 
more important days by hands gladly lent by the tenant-farmers. 
Every one of these beaters knew his work; each ride and narrow 
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track in the woods; each field by name and its current crop; each 
hedgerow and dell; the trees and many other useful landmarks, the 
recognition of which saves time and tends to avoid annoying mistakes 
on shooting days. 

But nowadays this satisfactory method of obtaining men is 
changed so far as the majority of shoots are concerned; and the 
beaters one has chiefly to rely on—and often be thankful for securing 
at all—are mostly mere mercenary outsiders, men who possess 
no direct interest in the estate, its shooting, or the bag—beyond 
lunch and wages: and you are lucky to be able to command a few 
trusty and experienced men to sandwich among bands of these 
raw recruits. 

Present-day beaters are for the most part very young men who 
have not realised till late in the day the profit of learning to do 
something well, men who a few years ago, as mere striplings, 
scorned the few shillings a week they were able to earn on the land 
during their apprenticeship, as it were, to agriculture, because of the 
far more lucrative temporary employment in towns; the sole reason 
of their high wages not being so much that they were worth them, 
as that the local demand for unskilled labour for the time being 
exceeded the supply. 

Not the least drawback in having to depend chiefly on this 
class of beater is that you are very unlikely to be able to obtain the 
services of the same men even for two or three consecutive days’ 
shooting. You may becongratulating yourself upon having instilled 
into a few of the more promising some notion of the principles of 
beating, but the next time you require them you find they have got 
a job somewhere or other—and who can blame them now, since 
when they were out of work nothing except odd days’ threshing 
offered on the land on which they were born ? 

Thus it will be gathered that it is often grossly unfair to blame 
a keeper for bad beating, which it may not be disputable is obvious 
even to the ordinary run of “guns.” This simply goes to show the 
more strongly what a keeper has to put up with; for if bad beating, 
caused by bad beaters, is evident to the guns, from their view-points 
on the rides, how much more so must it be to any decent keeper 
behind the scenes, where he notices each little failing and apparently 
trivial detail of commission and omission, points which, apart from 
blatantly bad beating, make for a continual leakage of success that 
might have been! And if anyone is in doubt as to how much a 
keeper in charge of a party of beaters has to depend on each in- 
dividual man’s ‘‘ gumption ’’—I can think of no more comprehensive 
word—let him take practical command of an average lot of beaters 
during a day’s covert-shooting of recognised possibility. He will 
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not know half the time where the beaters are, or for that matter 
where he is himself. 

I have known some men who have “‘ beaten ” all their lives, yet 
are absolutely hopeless so far as being any use to their employers is 
concerned ; indeed, I know men to-day with fifty years’ experience 
of beating whom I would rather pay to stay away than have for 
nothing. And the curious thing about these men is that they are 
generally inclined to appear highly indignant if you give them a hint 
with a view to prevent their ruining your best beat. 

There is one simple rule for beaters which embraces practically 


LIKELY TO CAUSE TROUBLE 


the whole secret ot success under a competent director. This is, 
to do exactly as they are told. I have so often heard a man say, 
“Oh, I thought so-and-so.” Now just imagine the result of twenty 
or thirty, or perhaps a hundred beaters, doing just what they 
“thought.” Possibly many of them might think usefully, but it 
goes without saying that the range of current thought of the whole 
crew would be curiously divergent. By the way, this reminds me 
that it is most unwise for a host and his keeper continually to be 
shouting contradictory orders to beaters. Nothing more surely 
upsets them. 
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One has often heard discussed the question of employing as 
beaters men with a taste for poaching. In this, circumstances 
certainly alter cases. Of course, no one with any pretensions to 
sanity would ever dream of importing poachers for beating or any- 
thing else; but if your local man does his “‘little bit’ more from a 
love of sport than gain, and the greater. part of your ‘‘keeper” strength 
is to be occupied with the day’s shooting, I think the wiser plan is 
to employ the doubtful one as a beater; then you do know where he 
is and what he is doing; he is generally worth two or three of the 
ordinary type, will probably spot game that has carried on and 
dropped dead more than ten times sufficient to pay his wages—and 
he won’t, being a local man, learn much about your woods and their 
contents that he did not know before. But should a man be a 
determined night-shooter, possessing no natural love of sport, or a 
sly thief of game eggs—well, you must make the best arrangements 
to checkmate him you can. 

I remember going to assist “ generally ’ 


a neighbouring keeper 


at a day’s covert-shooting ; and I might mention that the honesty 
of some of the beaters was an unknown quantity. I came up some 
way behind them after the last beat, and saw a ‘‘ legged” rabbit 
lying behind a stump just in from the road by which some of the 


men would return after being paid. When I appeared I told the 
keeper that I could not find the pheasant that had ‘‘ dropped back,” 
and gave him a game card, presumably containing particulars of the 
bag, but really informing him of the rabbit episode. After paying 
the men, the keeper suggested that they might all like a rabbit, 
and as there was of course no refusal, he gave the twenty beaters 
nineteen rabbits, when there very quickly came an intimation 
that there was “one short.” ‘‘So there is,’’ replied the keeper, 
“but one of you put his rabbit aside, and whoever it was may go and 
fetch it or go without.” 

You may often notice beaters with a sense of humour, un- 
conscious and otherwise. Once, while we were having lunch, I 
remember hearing one beater giving another a most graphic descrip- 
tion of the recent history of a certain rabbit, which had remained 
seated till the narrator had almost trodden on it; and since, perhaps, 
the question, ‘‘ Why hasn’t thee knocked ‘un down?” cast asper- 
sions on his personal dexterity, he replied hotly, ‘‘ Why, I never 
sin ’un afore ’e got out o’ sight.’ Again, I was telling a beater who 
had seen three pheasants drop, to go and look for them. The 
shooter of these, who had appeared very anxious to publish the fact 
that there was no doubt about their being stone dead, was standing 
near. The beater by way of acknowledging my reminder that he 
knew exactly where they were, gave one the impression that he might 
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have made a careful, if not brilliant, lawyer, by admitting that he 
knew where they “ ought to be,” which guarded answer my old dog 
had eventually the pleasure of justifying, by proving, not for the first 
time by any means, the annoying habit some birds would seem to 
possess of emulating the alleged feat of a certain gay but unfortunate 
monarch. 

Experienced beaters become great critics of ‘‘guns’” perfor- 
mances, and here is a useful piece of advice: If you want beaters to 
do their level best to send game over you, you must do justice to 
their efforts by killing it. .Nothing so quickly demoralises beaters 
who know their work as execrable shooting, while you may be sure 
that nothing generates their best form more thoroughly than finished 
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work by the guns. As fora brilliant shot, once let the beaters see 
him enjoy a good innings and he is their hero for life ; his red-letter 
performances are for ever on their lips. I have heard a beater wax 
so confident in the ability of his favourite shooting hero as to wager 
beer by the quart, and even by the gallon, on his superiority over 
that of some admittedly ‘ useful” rival, and if the very next day 
should see the betting beater lose, he is always ready to excuse his 
favourite by saying that he wasn’t “ ’isself or summat, I could tell 
that by the looks on ’un.” For the hopeless gunner who gives a lot 
of trouble about game that there is no immediate prospect of picking 
up, and every other trifle he can think of to worry other people 
unnecessarily, the scorn of beaters is beyond description. 
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Beaters’ strikes are, unfortunately, not unknown, and when they 
do occur I cannot help thinking “something must be wrong some- 
where,” for the men as a class possess far too strong a love of sport 
to take so drastic a step without reasonable cause. To keepers I 
would say, ‘‘ Never ask or expect beaters to do anything you would 
not do yourself”; and to shooting hosts, ‘‘ Never incite your keeper 
to impose unreasonable tasks on beaters.’”’ Remember that they can 
grow tired; that rain, snow, and other things are of more conse- 
quence to the ill-clothed than to those who possess all the garments 
they desire. The loss or gain of sixpence is a much more vital 
matter to the beater class than the man of fivers imagines ; in short, 
treat your beaters, not as machines, but as human beings to whom a 
shilling is as a pony to yourself, and you will never hear anything of 
strikes. Ofcourse, if you engage as beaters wastrels from town who 
have never done any beating before, and who expect to stroll about 
casually for an hour or so armed with a silver-topped cane, to feed 
on caviare and champagne, and to receive the bulk of the bag in 
addition to the pay of a prima donna, then you may expect more 
strikes than shots. 

But supposing a strike is imminent, what should be done? In 
the first place you must act quickly and decisively, remembering that 
for the time being those threatening to strike have the upper hand of 
you, and that you must choose between abandoning shooting for the 
remainder of the day and conceding their demands, at any rate to an 
extent which will induce them to finish the day. But almost all 
beaters’ strikes are really confined to a section of the party, and 
when you suspect this to be the case, by far the better plan is to 
make it known that those who wish to strike can strike, while those 
willing to continue beating may do so. I consider that if you give 
the actual strikers the proportion of the ordinary day’s pay for 
beating up to the time of striking, you have given them as much as 
they are entitled to; in fact, I am not sure that unless their strike 
has been brought to a head, as it were, by your desiring them to do 
something unreasonable, they are entitled to anything; or rather, 
that you would have a valid counter-claim for more than equivalent 
damages, especially if they sprang the strike on you immediately 
after a good lunch. 

In settling difficulties which may often arise from wet, snow, 
and other causes, necessitating the sport being put off, there are not, 
so far as I am aware, any “decided cases’? to quote as guides to 
what is ‘legally ” right to do. Take, for instance, the frequent case 
in which beaters do their work till, say, at lunch-time, or after, it is 
decided that the weather is too bad to continue the sport. I should 
think him a very mean man, and no sportsman at all, who suggested 
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giving them anything but a full day’s pay. But supposing beaters 
are booked for a shoot which is put off not later than the day 
before, or even on the actual day, in time for them to pursue their 
ordinary occupation, if any, there appears to be no obligation on the 
part of those they were engaged by, though it is the proper thing to 
give all so put off the ‘‘ refusal” to beat when the shoot does come 
off. And when the morning is wet and youconsider it unfit to make 
a start, and keep the men waiting on the chance till lunch-time, then 
it would be fair to give them their lunch and half a day’s pay, even 
though they did no beating. If the weather is so hopeless that any 
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prospect of shooting is seen, about the usual time of starting, to be 
out of the question for the day, those men who have turned up 
should be given their lunch. 

Not only in the interests of sport, but in common fairness to the 
beaters, all such questions should be dealt with on lines of liberality, 
though I do not wish to imply that you should throw money 
about carelessly. Jf, however, you care to stipulate with each man 
as you engage him, on the basis of ‘‘ no shoot, no pay,” or ‘so much 
shoot, so much pay,” you are at perfect liberty to do so, but you 
probably won’t find it an easy job to obtain beaters. When shooting 
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is put off or curtailed, regular men off farms, who get their money 
wet or dry, can return to work in the barns, &c.; but as their farm 
pay is naturally deducted when they are “lent” for beating, you 
should certainly pay them so that they lose nothing. But piece- 
workers, such as copse-workers, who, if it were too wet to shoot, 
would not be able to follow their work, and day-men on farms who 
lose wet time, you would not be expected to indemnify beyond the 
broad lines suggested above. Their lunch is considered ample 
recompense to men who would lose nothing for their trouble in 
coming to and returning from the place of meeting, except when they 
are requested to wait. 

A few words about catering for beaters may be useful, especially 
to those ladies who still have any influence over their cooks. I even 
venture to imagine that some culinary divinities themselves may 
inwardly feel grateful for a few hints concerning the satisfactory pro- 
duction of so plebeian an affair as a beaters’ lunch. Here, then, is an 
excellent recipe for a plain beaters’ lunch :—For every beater take 
three-quarters of a pound of raw meat (roasting round or boiling 
silverside of beef are the most satisfactory joints), quarter of a pound 
of cheese, and one-third of a quartern loaf, with salt and mustard. 
Cook the meat and cut into slices, when half a pound thereof, 
owing to waste in cooking (without insinuating a tendency not 
altogether unknown to those who “manage” food they don’t pay 
for themselves), will be the portion of each man, and can either 
be made up into separate parcels with the other rations, or bulked 
for the men to share among themselves. And here be it noted 
that ‘‘ stops” in eating ability equal beaters, and their lunch should 
always, for the sake of convenience in handling, be put up in 
separate packages. Stews are not, as a rule, a success for beaters’ 
lunches, not being easily handled unless proper appliances in suit- 
able numbers are sent out. On raw winter days, hot soup as a 
supplementary item is very much appreciated, and half a dozen 
unbreakable cups are ample for an ordinary party of beaters. 
Baked “spuds,” too, always meet with general approval, both 
from the hands and appetites of beaters in cold weather. 

Beer is the drink of beaters, and four glasses per man are ample 
at lunch-time, reckoning three glasses to a pint; but a few bottles 
of ginger-beer should always be sent out. Thus, supposing you are 
catering for sixteen beaters, you would order 12 1b. of meat (raw), 
4lb. of cheese, say six quartern loaves, and two gallons of beer, 
with half a dozen bottles of minerals (barring soda water). 

The beer question is an important one, for many beaters would 
drink considerably more than four glasses at lunch-time, or any other 
time if available. But I have come to the conclusion that four glasses 
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is the most satisfactory “load”; for a heavier, in the case of the 
average beater, makes him not only stupid but ‘‘ mouthy ”—possessed 
of an irrepressible desire to give tongue violently at sight or sound 
of game. It is a capital plan to give in the morning a glass of beer 
and a morsel of bread and cheese to each beater who turns up 
punctually, for many of them have had an early breakfast and a long 
walk, and in the interests of good beating can ‘‘ manage” something 
before one o’clock. I cannot too strongly deprecate a foolishly 
liberal supply of beer. I know one shoot where each beater is 
saturated with two quarts before starting; during the day jars are 
frequently broached, and at night those who like it become, as it 


were, human beer-barrels. The ‘supplier’? may imagine that this 
liquid liberality leads to commensurate willingness, but he forgets 
that it also leads inevitably to incapacity. He who after the beaters 
have had a hard day’s work says, ‘‘ Good night, men ; you have done 
well,” and tells the keeper to give them a pint of beer and a smoke, 
is really thought infinitely more of. 

On important days, especially partridge-driving, it is much 
better not to make ammunition-bearers of the beaters, for cart- 
ridges are always in greatest demand just when the man who has 
them is farthest away; besides, partridge-drivers have plenty to do 
to get along without any handicap. Whenever there is any cart- 
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ridge-carrying to be done by beaters, I think it is only fair that those 
who are the best beaters should have the first chance. I like to see 
a sportsman hanging on to his bag till he can spot “my man— 
you know, the old chap with the long cord gaiters.”’ 

Here area few words mainly for keepers: Never become familiar 
with beaters to the extent which gives them the impression of 
equality ; be courteous, by all means, but never divest yourself of that 
something which shows them that it is yours to command and theirs 
to obey. I do not mean that you should give an order to a beater 
after this fashion: ‘“‘ My dear Mr. So-and-so, would you be so kind, 
if absolutely to your taste and convenience, to use your stick for the 
purpose of beating rather than your undoubted linguistic charm ?” 
On the contrary, don’t shout at beaters or under-keepers uncompli- 
mentary epithets coupled with exhortations to close the hatches of 
their mouths ; don’t issue each order couched in pot-house phrase- 
ology; the beaters only laugh and say to each other, “ Hark at 
old So-and-so rapping it out again!” while such an exhibition is 
really not a good recommendation to any sportsman who may be 
compelled to hear it. And when engaging beaters always try, as far 
as circumstances permit, to make room for deserving men out of 
work, and so help to consolidate a general interest and good feeling 
towards the prosperity of shooting. 

Personally, I think, from every point of view, that it is a great 
mistake to shoot in really wet weather—and every beater will agree 
with me. Ground-game shooting in covert is absolutely ruined by 
wet. Whocares to pot rabbits, and still more hares, moping around 
at about a mile an hour, and to see them afterwards looking as if 
they had been dragged through a river? The small proportion of 
pheasants that’do rise on a drenching day offer miserable shots; in 
short, nothing but a water-fowl gives anything like decent sport in 
pouring rain. It is obvious that beaters cannot do their work 
properly, stick to it as they will; though to the guns, clad in their 
luxuriously efficient weather-proofs, and not boring through the stuff, 
the condition of the wretched beaters may not appeal so strikingly 
as it ought. You must remember it is not their lot when shooting 
is over to step into a motor, whizz bome, and jump into a warm 
bath and dry clothes all ready prepared for them; many may have 
several weary miles to trudge in the darkness of a winter evening 
through pelting rain and ankle-deep mud. On really bad days a 
generous nip of whisky all round and an extra shilling is surely a 
sympathetic token of your appreciation of stout-hearted sporting 
beaters’ efforts for your enjoyment, and should not be begrudged. 

I always secure for beating any soldiers home on furlough, for 
although they may lack technical knowledge they do as they are 
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told, and—one of the most important points in good beating—they 
keep in line. The most difficult thing in the world to teach beaters 
is to preserve a good line, even in covert which is no hindrance 
thereto. Though they may absorb a tolerable idea of a straight 
line, they seem generally to be quite incapable of realising that a 
hooked line, a semi-circle, or any line which involves a curve, may 
at the same time be even and not zig-zag. The occasion when this 
failure is most in evidence is when you signal to the right or left 
wing of a line of partridge-drivers to get forward; the third and 
fourth men will bore on out of all proportion to the second and 
third, thus, of course, nullifying the whole object of the movement. 

If you watch a party of beaters told off to line out ready to 
begin beating a section of a covert, you will notice how some of them 
scheme to get the outside places, so that they may walk along a ride 
instead of going through the stuff; for it is often necessary to have 
a beater on the ride between the nearest flank gun and the end 
beater in the stuff, to prevent game from breaking out. But the 
post is an important one, and I always allot it to an experienced 
man, so that it acts as an honourable reward for proved capacity 
and “‘braininess.”” A keen look-out should always be kept for 
slackness among beaters, as nothing is more infectious or more 
difficult to remedy when once it has spread among the whole party. 
Don’t, of course, be too harsh and unreasonable, but when you see 
one man following another instead of keeping up in his place in the 
line, check the habit at once. After lunch, especially, I have seen a 
line of beaters consisting of groups of half a dozen men strolling 
casually after one another. Without continually nagging at beaters, 
just keep them well in hand with firm decisive commands. If you 
once lose your grip of them they will for the rest of the day beat 
only as their inclination prompts them. 

The beaters’ supper is an excellent institution, and, punctuated 
with tactful speeches, goes a long way to weld together those bonds of 
sporting sympathy which are so vital to the best interests of shooting. 
Even if you cannot afford the menu of a city company, you can run 
to rabbit-pie, than which, washed down with beer, there is nothing 
more to the taste of the British beater. 
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CRICKET NOW-—-AND THEN 


BY SIR HOME GORDON, BART. 


Ir would be a fatal boast for anyone to assert that he really knew 
cricket. Any casual spectator could set an examination paper 
which would stump men of such portentous information about 
the game as Mr. W. N. Roe or Mr. S. A. P. Kitcat. They would 


be the first to admit it, and I only mention the fact because a 
good many people appear to be aiming at a sort of infallibility. 
Of course everybody in the pavilion could have hit for four the 
ball which bowled Tom Hayward, or would have caught what 
Mr. A. O. Jones missed. All the same, how many of those which 
the Notts captain did catch and which Hayward did send to the 
boundary would have nonplussed the careless spectators ! 

But I return to my thesis. If K. S. Ranjitsinhji came back 
to-day after an absence of two seasons he would see many altera- 
tions. Hirst, for example, has entirely changed the way he sets his 
field for his bowling. Swervers, or those who aim thereat, are in 
every team and place their men in all sorts of odd places. I am 
not quite sure Ranjitsinhji could make those wonderful glances off 
Mr. R. O. Schwarz to-day that he did in the England Eleven 
match of 1902. I am not adversely reflecting on his batting, but 
favourably on the increased deadliness of the Pauline African’s 
bowling. To-day the Rajah would see his pet desire that players 
and amateurs should issue from the same gate realised on the 
majority of grounds, whilst at Lord’s ‘‘ Esq.” has disappeared 
from the cards—an unconscious exercise of demonstrating the 
truth in many cases. 

Yes, the Rajah would talk of cricket now—and then, then 
being such a short time since. I must let the reader into a little 
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secret, which is permissible as I have enjoyed the privilege of 
contributing many more articles to the Badminton Magazine than 
any other writer except my old friend the Editor himself. I pro- 
posed to him to write an article wholly on that delightful work 
**The Hambledon Men” by Mr. E. V. Lucas, but he very wisely 
remarked that he did not believe the general public cared for ob- 
solete cricket. Therein 1 think he is right, regrettably, for the 
lore of the game is full of romance and even of a fine literary 
flavour, the fragrance of which has been so well caught by 
Mr. E. V. Lucas. All the same, cricket plays a very small part 
in literature. There has never yet been one first-rate account of 
an imaginary cricket match in fiction. Tom Hughes took a real 
game, in which he had represented Rugby, and altered it to suit 
his purpose, but it is the most lifeless part of the immortal ‘‘ Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays.” Mr. George Meredith—who I think never 
played cricket—has given us the only vivid picture. Even school- 
boys yawn over the cricket stories in their serials, and ‘‘ Raffles” 
conveyed little of the idea of a big hitter, though the book made a 
big hit. The bards have been happier than the novelists, though 
Lord Byron never gave us a cricket song. Even now we await some 
laureate’s ‘‘ How we brought back the ashes” to form a genuine 
companion to the ‘‘ good news from Ghent” which has been thrown 
to the ruthless mercies of that arch-fiend the amateur reciter. 

Nobody is so fond of reminiscing as the spectator in the 
pavilion, which makes it odd that books of cricket reminiscences 
do not pay. I suppose everybody wants to talk rather than to 
listen. Yet the ripe mellow flavour of Mr. E. V. Lucas—who so 
subtly enchants us about Lamb or raises a smile with ‘‘ Wisdom 
while you Wait’”’—ought to be able to win hundreds of literary 
students to his book who know nothing of cricket. 

I began by observing that few could pass an examination on 
the game. No one has railed more than myself at the deplorable 
slowness of Warwickshire batting. Yet when I began to consider 
I called to mind Scotton’s five hours for 26 not out, and behold— 
I am glad I did not—David Harris once bowled 170 balls to Tom 
Walker for rt run. Think of it in conjunction with the Rev. James 
Pycroft’s remark on the very next page of Mr. Lucas’s book : 
“there was some good hitting in those days, though too little 
defence.” Thousands must remember Mr. Pycroft. To me as a 
child at Lord’s he used to look like a light of other days. Except 
a deceased Duke of Hamilton, he is the only old gentleman I ever 
recollect who wore what I believe is called broadcloth. His collar 
and white tie were to me wonderful. So was his hat, of a shape 
no doubt correct when he was young, but who on earth went on 
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providing duplicates when he was old puzzled my boyish intellect. 
So far as I can recall he did not maintain the superiority of old- 
time cricketers to those I watched in his company. This reminds 
me of the testimony of the late Lord Bessborough—who always 
wore a cloak when looking at the game—made in 1889 in answer 
to the question, ‘‘ What lessons would modern cricketers have to 
learn from any of these old worthies?” His reply ran: ‘‘ Nothing, 
I think, which the play of W. G. Grace and of A. G. Steel would 
not teach them. I call the play of both of these ‘the old-fashioned 
play ’—that is, the accurate timing of the ball, and seeing and play- 
ing it correctly after the rise from the ground, with the knowledge 
when to make exceptions to that rule.” 

On that reasoning Tom Hayward of to-day would have been 
the idol of Nyren. When I watch him I am often reminded of the 
curious historical fact that whilst Burke’s orations have become 
classics, the House of Commons used to empty when he rose. 
Whilst Hayward'’s prowess is a matter of national pride, many 
spectators vote him a bore at the wicket. They said the same of 
poor Arthur Shrewsbury in his prime, and an older generation 
made the remark about Richard Daft. Contrariwise my friend 
Mr. Ashley-Cooper in his excellent and erudite ‘‘ Cricket and 
Cricketers,”’ just published in Philadelphia, comments that though 
modern bats drive more than the old ones, ‘‘ we cannot now boast 
such big hitters as Messrs. C. I. Thornton, G. J. Bonnor, W. J. 
Ford, and J. J. Lyons. Jessop must be regarded more as a fast 
scorer than a big hitter.” With that last remark—having been 
singularly fortunate in witnessing big achievements by “the 
Croucher,” I cannot agree. Moreover to-day there is at least 
one mighty tapper, Albert Trott. True, he does not always come 
off—what big hitter does? But he is the only man who has hit 
clean over the pavilion at Lord’s, and that tremendous stroke was 
made off Mr. M. A. Noble, to whom it has been whispered Alberto’s 
feelings were not those of unalloyed love. The South African 
giant, Mr. J. H. Sinclair, has often a happy knack of opening his 
shoulders. Leach can hit like a kicking horse, but otherwise there 
are not many just now who knock the stuffing out of a ball. 

It may be news to many that the old bats—of which such 
historic examples are in glass cases at Lord’s—were made for 
hitting, not for defence. William Beldham has recorded that he 
** was supposed to be tempting Providence by rushing in to hit. My 
opinion has always been that too little is attempted in that direc- 
tion. Judge your ball, and, when the least overpitched, go in and 
hit her away.” Now those words should be written in letters of 
gold in every school pavilion as a maxim against playing with the 
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legs, which entails simply poking at over-pitched balls. One is 
tempted to say that there is no pitch about most bowling, for 
directly it becomes good it merely plays in the modern batsmen 
unless it has spin, devil, or variation in it. Not long ago, when 
Mr. Bosanquet was vainly trying to repeat his old-time success 
with the ball, a member of the M.C.C. said “‘ The googlies that do 
not google are about the poorest tosh which ever reduced cricket 
to an absurdity.” On the other hand, does any batsman ever look 
so foolish as he who is bowled round his legs by a ball he has not 
attempted to touch? As a matter of fact a clever bowler some- 
times gets a wicket by bowling a perfectly simple ball after a dozen 
tricky ones. The batsman waits for the ball to do something, and 
it never does. Reference having been made to Mr. Bosanquet, 
although I pay scant attention to records, I presume he holds one, 
namely, that of being the only cricketer in a championship county 
match who has bowled a batsman with a ball that pitched three 
times. 

‘‘ Now—and then ” one hears of a possible revolution in cricket 
owing to a revival of lobs. Once the Harrow Eleven were set 
practising for fear of the rumoured skill of Mr. Harvey-Bathurst, 
and once the-Cantabs for fear of Mr. J. B. Wood. In neither case 
were the alarms realised. Men under fifty have never seen great 
lobs. Those of Dr. E. M. Grace and of Mr. A. W. Ridley are reaily 
the only ones we can recall, always excepting those of Mr. D. L. A. 
Jephson. It is historical how poor an exhibition the Players at 
Lord’s once made against him. But it seems as though the modern 
bat could drive a lobbed ball far out of our playing spaces. To 
make lobs efficacious a second and wider boundary would have to 
be employed, which is out of the question. A generation which 
tries everything to make the ball beat the bat—and generally finds 
that the weather is the best agency—may well make some attempt 
at combining underhand bowling with swerves. I do not even say 
it is practicable, but any experiment in this direction would evoke 
considerable interest—and possibly considerable punishment. 

Upon swerving, Lord Harris’s words acquire topical importance 
when he observes that he has known swervers “since I first met 
Mr. G. S. Raynor in Eton v. Winchester in 1868, and I am by no 
means sure that he was not the best I have ever met or seen, for in 
his case the ball did not curve but actually broke in the air. Mr. A. 
Penn could always make a new ball swerve; but Mr. C. M. Cunliffe 
always swerved, whether the ball was old or new, and to such an 
extent sometimes that I have seen both batsman and wicketkeeper 
reaching vainly for it and the ball going to short slip.””. Those who 
have seen what an aboriginal can do with a boomerang, and what 
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an American is able to effect at baseball, may be permitted to 
speculate as to what lies ahead in swerving developments. 

Reference to baseball, with its marvellous demonstrations in 
gathering and returning the ball, emphasises the fact that all 
bowling is on the premise of good fielding, and, as cricketers are 
human, the standard of fielding varies. Oddly enough, it is not 
always the youngest who field best. The Eton Eleven is a valued 
product, fostered by the vigilant Mr. C. M. Wells. But the fielding 
at Lord’s this year was distinctly slack and moderate, whilst the 
placing of the field was positively bad. Years do not seem to tell 
on great fieldsmen until they stiffen so as not to be able to get down 
to the ball. True, before he was thirty Mr. MacLaren came from 
the deep-field to slip, but Messrs. Jessop and Jones are to-day as 
fine anywhere as when they were in the Cambridge Eleven. 

My topic, “‘ Now—and Then,” must provoke some reference to 
the topical ‘‘ Wake up, sport!” discussion. I am specially per- 
mitted to refer to it because Mr. J. M. Bullock has stated, in ‘‘ The 
Families of Gordon,” that I ‘‘ have taken to the dropping of large 
tears in the magazines over the conditions of such an alien game 
as first-class cricket—just as if the fate of the Empire depended on 
it.” Well, I do think that cricket is helping to knit the Empire 
closer, and I do also think that a few motes need to be removed 
from the otherwise clear and healthy eyes of first-class cricket. 
The apathy displayed by the English people, not only in sports but 
in business methods as well, is a serious disease. Still, I also think 
cricket is again gaining, and not losing, ground. It is jealousies 
and differences that mar it. If Mr. Brearley is good enough to be 
among the selected to represent England v. South Africa and to 
appear for Gentlemen v. Players, it is a thousand pities that he does 
not turn out for Lancashire, especially as he played under Lanca- 
shire’s captain for the Gentlemen at the Oval, and, as I hear, is 
going with him on tour in India. This is one instance sufficiently 
public to be cited. And there are others. Cricket has always pro- 
vided occasions of dissension: inter alia, in 1818, when a great 
amateur, Mr. George Osbaldeston (who bowled so fast that he 
always required two long-stops), was beaten at Lord’s, he was so 
infuriated that he took up a pen and obliterated his own name in 
the list of members of M.C.C.; whilst the temper of old William 
Clarke has been as notorious as his amazing skill. George Parr 
used to say that he played not by sight but by sound, for he had 
only one eye, having lost the other at fives quite early in life. Yet 
he bowled till the year of his death at the age of fifty-seven, the 
fact of having broken his arm, whilst playing, appearing to make 
little difference. 
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Then, as well as now, the paid amateur seems not to have been 
unknown. Atall events, about 1820 it was stated that Lord Frederick 
Beauclerk, though in holy orders, reckoned on making six hundred 
guineas a year out of cricket. This certainly appears to rival 
modern emolument, considering how far money went in those days ; 
but then public matches were played on which large sums of money 
depended. Now the laws on betting in cricket are the one sign 
that such things ever existed. To-day anything more than an 
annual sovereign with an old chum as to Eton beating Harrow or 
Oxford beating Cambridge is unknown, except the occasional inno- 
cent and infinitesimal wager of a shilling as to which batsman will 
be out first after a protracted stand. Cricket in that way is as 
clean as an angel’s wing. Equally so is the umpiring. The last 
suggestion of a big game being given away by an umpire occurred 
many years ago—and then out of England. The honesty of con- 
temporary first-class umpires I have never heard assailed. Of course 
there are scores of bad decisions, but he who perpetrates many 
does not find himself long on the active list. It is one of the deep- 
rooted unnoted symbols of the purity of English cricket that the 
advisability of amateurs to umpire in great matches has never even 
been mooted. Lord Harris aid the Duke of Rutland in white coats 
in the field, relieved periodically by Lord Lichfield and Lord Howe, 
would in the eyes of Mr. Lloyd George be doing better work than 
he generally considers is perpetrated by the House of Lords. Yet 
these four fine judges would not be superior in this department to 
W. A. J. West, Carlin, Moss, and Milward. Umpiring is thankless, 
exhaustive work. We must all agree with William Clarke: “ It is 
impossible for an Umpire to be always right; it is difficult for an 
Umpire to please both parties.” 

It would be interesting to know if then first-class sides shaped 
as tamely when things were against them as they donow. Mr. R.O. 
Schwarz, like Mr. Spofforth years ago, must have found many 
batsmen morally bowled before he delivered a ball to them. There 
has this summer been an exceptional amount of inept batting. 
Indeed, I will go so far as to say that hardly one county side has 
escaped some days on which its colourless batting has only been 
redeemed by a great effort on the part of one or two men. This 
presents a curious feature. Does it arise in part from the increasing 
way in which men in first-class cricket play with their legs instead 
of their bats? Such public school elevens as I see do not indulge 
in this perversion of legitimate defence, but those who thence come 
into county cricket seem to be compelled to adopt it or to handicap 
themselves by possessing one means fewer of baffling the bowlers 
than is employed by their more fertile comrades. Yet such leg-play 
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is undeniably unpopular with the spectators, and none of the idols 
the public have worshipped have indulged in it. To quote old 
William Clarke again: ‘‘ The bat was made to play the ball!” 

From the old method of scoring notches to our modern score- 
boards is a big step. Yet we ourselves are lingering far behind the 
Australians. I recollect, in 1899, Mr. Trumper saying how much 
more enjoyable English cricket would be if we adopted the Colonial 
scoring-boards. Yet we are still ‘‘no forarder” in this respect. If 
it is merely a question of expense, surely the richest club in the 
world should not hesitate. But the sale of score-cards must thereby 
be affected, and the new score-boards would be very expensive, 
therefore it may be a philanthropic feeling for the financial diffi- 
culties of embarrassed county executives which causes M.C.C. in 
this respect to mark time. Still, years after the present boards 
were utilised at Nottingham, Lord’s, and elsewhere, the old-fashioned 
three-tier grid, with its tin numerals hung on nails, was in use on 
many county grounds. 

Then—and now—suggests a splendid alteration in the type of 
cricket professional. The old style had excellent points and played 
an excellent game, but the moral of the present-day avowedly paid 
department is incomparably superior. The death of Edward Pooley 
a few weeks ago suggests the extent of the contrast. To see him 
in shabby clothes, with grizzly-white hair, and a strained, sordid 
appearance, gazing at the Oval on the scene of his former triumphs, 
was pitiable. Yet no one could help him, because he would not 
help himself, and his careless, calamitous life ended in the Lambeth 
infirmary. There have been many prosperous and steady profes- 
sionals in every generation, but on the whole the new type is 
preferable to the old. 

The title of this article suggests heredity in the field. This 
season we almost saw the son of a Lyttelton in the Cambridge 
Eleven; we have seen the son of a sound cricketer excel all 
Harrovian achievements, and for Yorkshire a son of poor Billy 
Bates shows promise, though he will need a lot of coaching. His 
father was one of my boyish ideals as a cricketer, and almost my 
. earliest sporting recollection is of his cool, plucky batting for Under 
Thirty v. Over Thirty. No doubt it was his apparently ineradicable 
capacity for missing the easiest catches that kept him out of Test 
Matches, but he could hit terrifically hard, and did not disdain a 
pull in days when strokes were more orthodox. He was a cunning 
slow bowler of the round-arm type, who could do wonderful things 
on occasions. Once an odd experience happened to him. A ball 
had to all appearance gone for four byes, and the batsmen stopped 
running. It was, however, returned from very close to the boundary 
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and the wicket put down. If my recollection is correct, the fields- 
man was O’Shaughnessy. He forms an incidental in a quaint tale. 
Peate dismissed him, Lord Harris, and Lord Throwley in a hat- 
trick, and thereupon remarked he had knocked out Home Rule and 
upset the House of Lords in three balls. So far as fathers and sons 
go, of those who were playing first-class cricket about the time of 
the visit of the first Australian team the only sons in to-day’s 
matches seem to be Messrs. A. H. Hornby, C. L. Townsend, 
C. L. A. Smith, N. C. Tufnell, P. Pearson Gregory, and W. H. 
Kingston, with Bates. So in the last thirty years heredity has 
been none too general so far as this summer’s display of skill in 
cricket is concerned. 

The recent demonstration in the Middlesex v. Lancashire 
match at Lord’s suggests a few analogies. I have seen no mention 
of the abandonment of Kent v. Yorkshire at Harrogate in 1904 
because someone between the cessation of play on the first day 
and the resumption on‘the second had watered and doctored the 
wicket. There was a row once over a no-balling in which Lilly- 
white and Willsher were concerned ; and when Lord Harris took 
a side to Australia the crowd swarmed over the Melbourne ground, 
and Mr. A. N. Hornby gave a demonstration of the science of 
fisticuffs. A few years ago there was an irritated demonstration at 
the Oval, but about what I cannot recall. Though play was not 
stopped, the wrath excited by the famous wides to prevent following- 
on in two University matches led to great tension and materially 
affected the nerves of those cricketers who subsequently had to bat. 
Once or twice shouts from the public have induced players to finish 
off matches instead of adjourning for lunch when only a few runs 
were needed; and this year, at Lord’s, in Gentlemen v. Players, 
general vociferous remonstrance kept the cricketers in the field 
when they were coming in for bad light. On the whole the 
weight of popular opinion has always been in favour of playing, 
and it has, moreover, supported whatever is at the moment regarded 
as fair play. 

No fitter conclusion to the theme of this article—which might 
have been expanded to fill a substantial volume—could be made 
than by quoting the eloquent termination of Mr. Ashley-Cooper’s 
book, to which reference has already been made: “ At the present 
time, when cricket has indeed put a girdle round the earth, the 
players are very good—there were never better; but in bestowing 
our praise on them, let us also remember the players of long ago; 
or, to use the grand old words of Ecclesiasticus, ‘ Let us now praise 
famous men, and our fathers that begat us.’ ” 


BOURLEY—THE TOWER RESERVOIR 


A DAY’S FISHING AT ALDERSHOT 
BY CAPTAIN S. S. BRADFORD 


I HAVE gone a-fishing in many places since those very long ago days 
when my father—God rest his soul for a sportsman—filed the barb 
off the hook for my greater safety, and set me fishing with the worm 
for tiny trout in tiny mountain streams. Wherever Fate has 
stationed me—in England, Ireland, and Wales, in India, Africa, 
and Burma—I have sought out every get-at-able piece of water and 
waged unremitting strife with the denizens thereof. Salmon, trout 
and grayling, pike and roach, and bream and chub; strange fish 
whose tastes I had to learn and whose names I have never learned 
in Eastern jungle streams where angling was unknown; even the 
humble perch in weed-grown reaches of canals where grass and wild 
flowers grew waist-high upon the tow-path. I have taken toll of 
them all, and fonght and won and lost many a goodly battle, in the 
course of what is now, alas! more than a quarter of a century of 
angling. Therefore I may fairly lay claim to at least a wide 
experience, and you may with some confidence rely on my word— 
albeit a fisherman’s—that my creel at times has been full, and 
greatly overflowing. And yet the fullest creel and most exciting, 
hardest-worked, and hardest-fought of days by river, lake, or lonely 
stream, have not given me quite the same amount of pleasure that I 
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have gained from a day’s fishing in dusty, depressing, brass-hat- 
ridden Aldershot. Which proves very clearly the justice of the 
claim of the one-eyed man to kingship in a realm where the subjects 
cannot muster one sound eye between them. For Aldershot is quite 
unknown of the ordinary fisherman, and has no claims to rank asa 
place where fishing may be had—trout-fishing, of course, I mean. 
There is fishing, of a sort, for baser fish in the canal, andin the pond 
at Fleet four miles away. There is trout-fishing, too, in certain 
private waters within fairly easy reach, where now and then a 
privileged individual may go and stir up envy in the hearts of his 
less fortunate brother sportsmen. But for the insignificant penniless 
subaltern, and his almost equally insignificant and penniless seniors 
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—and we are nearly all insignificant and penniless nowadays—trout- 
fishing was until very recently only something to be looked forward 
to in that happy future time when we should have shaken the dust 
of Aldershot from off our tired feet. 

But one day a wise man arose and furnished a parallel to the 
famous egg-trick of Columbus by suggesting that the reservoirs at 
Bourley should be stocked with trout, and in a wonderfully short 
space of time a goodly number of brown and rainbow trout burst the 
meshes of certain red-tape nets to disport themselves gaily in three 
of the reservoirs which nestle on the edge of the beautiful Bourley 
woods. Aldershot had at last become a place for fishermen, and the 
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Bourley fishing now can lay just claims to one-eyed royalty. You 
will not return home with an overflowing creel, for the rules forbid 
you to take more than four fish in the day; but to take those four 
fish will tax all your skill and knowledge; and four fish killed under 
those conditions are worth forty which fall an easy prey. You will 
be a good and lucky fisherman, indeed, if you reach your limit often 
in the season. 

Are you really keen enough to come with me for a long June day 
far from the sound of irritating bugle-calls, and out of the reach of 
those blue-enveloped letters which issue from the orderly-room in an 
unceasing stream to ask you in polite but sarcastic terms why the 
Hades you have dared to free yourself ever so little from the red 
tape bands with which your feet and hands are fettered day and 
night? I have managed with much tact and contriving to get a 
whole day’s leave. Don’t grudge it to me, gentle civilian reader, or 
give voice to one of those biting sarcasms of yours about the idleness 
and uselessness of the gilded popinjay, for whose up-keep you are 
paying—to save your precious skin. I earned my holiday by fifteen 
solid hours of work yesterday, and came home in a condition in 
which I should not have dared to come “ betwixt the wind” and 
your ‘“‘nobility.” 1 was cursed into heaps, too; but we’ll let that 
pass, and try to forget all about the base injustice of it. The bugles 
are sounding for parade as we linger—blessed feeling of freedom— 
over our ham and eggs and coffee. Those usually depressing notes 
only serve now to lend an added glory to the day, as with rod and 
basket strapped securely to the lowly iron steed we glide noiselessly 
down the shady avenue of chestnut trees whose falling blossoms 
thickly fleck the dusty road with white. 

Turning into the Farnham road, and coasting for the best part 
of a mile, we meet or pass every variety of soldier, from the G.O.C. 
himself to the humble private who fits himself for war by gathering 
up the refuse from the roads. We shall soon be quit of all of them, 
for we turn to our right here, past the clumsy figure of Wellington 
on his equally clumsy horse, and a few more minutes, even on this 
very indifferent cycling road, will bring us to the ‘‘ out of bounds” 
board, which warns off all unauthorised persons from our promised 
land. Hunt—the genial water-keeper—meets us at his cottage gate. 

‘Good morning, sir,” he says. ‘‘ I wish you’d been a bit earlier. 
They were rising well until about an hour ago, but they’re doing 
nothing now.” 

Well, we won't hurry. Let us light our pipes, while he stows 
our bicycles away where they will be safe from the attentions of that 
pugnacious white goat of his, and then we will stroll down and see 
what flies are on the water. This is the largest reservoir. Not 
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much like the picture which the word “ reservoir’ usually conjures 
up, is it? With its many-tinted frame of grass and heather, bracken 
and gorse, oak and beech and fir, this dazzling sheet of water, 
dancing in the hot sunlight, and rippling to the soft west wind, 
might quite conceivably be some small beautiful lake in no less 
beautiful a country than poor old Ireland. 

Here comes Hunt with a couple of flies he has succeeded in 
catching. They’re like enough to a Black Palmer and a Purple 
Snipe; and, with a small Hardy’s Favourite as tail fly—they will 
often take it here when they will look at nothing else—we ought to 
have a useful cast if they mean anything like business. Everything 
looks promising for sport, but don’t be disappointed if we return 


BOURLEY—THE MIDDLE RESERVOIR: ‘ DRIFTING” 


with an empty basket; the Bourley trout are notoriously not to be 
depended upon, and often give one the blankest of blank days when 
the conditions are all that the heart of fisherman could wish. 
Confound it! The very first cast, only just to soak the gut, and in 
almost glassy water, and I have pricked a rainbow. He came at 
the Black Palmer as I was lifting the flies off the water. Not much 
chance of moving him again for some time to come! But I never 
mind losing a fish very early in the day, for I always dread the 
thought of killing my four in the first hour or so, and then—in 
obedience to the rules—going sadly home. It has never happened 
to me yet, but it might, and I should infinitely prefer fishing all day 
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long and killing nothing. You see that place where the water 
curves in, and the trees and brushwood grow down almost to the 
brink? I'll bet I rise a trout when we get there, if there’s a rise in 
them at all. And the odds are he’ll be too small to keep; for 
everything under ten inches we return. Told you so! The Black 
Palmer again! And just because he’s a little one, and I want to 
shake him off, he’s sticking to the hook like glue. I’ve had to land 
him, but we’ll treat him as tenderly as if he were a brother, and let 
him slip back quietly into the water to give some lucky man sport 
in the far future. Why did I put him back so carefully? Because 
you are as likely as not to kill a fish if you throw him back as if he 
were a stone; but you often see men do it who are old enough 
fishermen to know.a great deal better. A rise? Where? Yes, I 
see; there he goes again. Come along back; I think I can just 
reach him, with the breeze behind me. That was a baddish cast, 
and I’m afraid I’ve put him down. No! By Jove! I’m into him. 
He fights well, doesn’t he? But it’s no use; we have him kicking 
on the bank, and our first trout—a brown, somewhere over the half- 
pound—goes into his bed of damp grass in the basket. 

Now we'll go up that embankment and have a try in the middle 
reservoir. A pretty little place, isn’t it? and it holds good fish. 
But there’s one fewer in it now, for another brown trout of half a 
pound or so has fallen a victim to the Hardy’s Favourite, and lies 
beside his brother in the basket. We've earned our lunch, but we'll 
first go and have a look at the upper reservoir. Not quite so pretty 
as the others, with its steeply sloping sides of broken flints; even 
the woods round it don’t quite redeem its quarry-like appearance. 
No good trying to get a fish, either; the water is so very deep and 
cold that we need a spell of much warmer weather than this unkind 
year has given us. We'll go back to the other two reservoirs now, 
and have our lunch somewhere about the grass-grown bank which 
separates them ; we can see them both from there, and we'll keep 
our eyes open for a rise, while we munch a variety of sandwiches, 
washed down with water with “a little something in it.” 

Whew! how hot it is! Let’s get into the shade of those 
bushes, and smoke for half an hour or so. Listen to that cock 
pheasant ; there he runs, past the end of the embankment, not 
thirty yards from us. Hope I'll get him some day! And I hope 
Hunt won't let many more days go by before he gets the carrion 
crow which has just sailed over us. Have you an eye for the 
beauties of Nature? There’s a patch of bluebells worth looking at ; 
any number of young ferns have forced their way through the earth, 
too, and a thrush has hopped within a few feet of us, and is eyeing 
our recumbent forms suspiciously with that curiously bright eye of 
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his, and—bless my soul, the chap’s asleep! Hi! you lazy dog; 
let’s get up and fish again. Or, if you’re really too comfortable to 
move, I’ll try a cast or two in the large reservoir, and wake you up 
again lateron. . . . 

You haven’t missed much by your extra snooze, for I’ve lost a 
fly, and a fish, and a certain amount of temper. You’ve seen a 
good fish rising just by that white post which sticks up out of the 
water? We'll have at him. Up goes the point of the rod! 
Whir-r-r-r-r! He’s taken out half my line, and is fighting all he 
knows right out in the middle of the reservoir. Here he comes 
straight for us, and I reel in the slack as fast as I am able, terror- 
stricken that perhaps I may not feel the thrilling strain of his 
beautiful, plucky little body again. Right enough for the present, 
thank goodness; there he jumps out of the water, and again, and 
again. Off to the middle of the reservoir once more, and back 
almost to our feet, and off again. Not half so far this time though, 
and I think I may safely try a little gentle force. Whir-r-r-r! He 
resents persuasion, but we'll try it again. By Jove! he'll break me 
round that post if I’m not careful, the cunning little beggar ! 

He’s done for now, I think; hardly a kick left in him! Stand 
by with the net. Steady a bit; easy does it. Well done, old chap, 
we've got him safe and sound, and high and dry; and isn’t hea 
beauty ? A rainbow in the very best condition—a plump, firm, 
sturdy pound and a half of sparkling silver. Now for one more fish 
before we tackle the tea which is ready for us in Hunt’s cottage. 
Shall we get him as we fish down the large reservoir on our way 
there? I’m afraid not; here we are almost at the end, but we've 
moved nothing, and seen no sign of a rise. A couple of casts for 
luck, in the corner where the punt is moored, and as the flies are 
leaving the water for the last time a rainbow comes like a little 
savage at the Black Palmer, as if he’d eaten nothing for a week. 
Into the basket with him. We’ve got our four fish, and won’t 
Hunt be pleased ? You watch his face when we show him our big 
one. A thorough sportsman is Hunt, and very proud of the fish he 
safeguards for us with unflagging zeal. Now for tea. It looksa 
huge spread even for two hungry and tired mortals; but if we don’t 
finish the scones and cakes, and all that bread and butter which is 
ready for the best part of the comb of heather honey, Mrs. Hunt 
won’t think very much of you. My character is safe; she has seen 
me at work before. 

The sun is setting, and we must return where duty waits us. 
But we shall turn the spit all the more zealously to-morrow, because 
for one long, sunny summer day we have been permitted to be two 
very happy dogs. 


STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 
XXXI.—HIS HIGHNESS’S DEER STALK 
BY C. EDWARDES 


THEY were at the Spartan Club in Lorton Street, one of those elegant 
new institutions where you ask in vain for a French dish, but may 
rely on a mutton chop of unsurpassed excellence. Major Bullock 
(or Tom B., as he was generally called) was entertaining. He had 
picked up Greenstone, the rich Australian, and Russell-May, the 
rising young secretary to a Cabinet Minister, and invited them toa 
modern luncheon. Some respectable barley broth, a grilled beef- 
steak, a morsel of the latest invention in cheese—the Hertfordshire 
self-digesting—and there you were. A magnificent haunch of 
venison had tempted Russell-May, but Tom B. had dissuaded him 
from the adventure. 

“IT don’t know whose forest it comes from,’ Tom B. said, 
‘but the rearing of such meat is too complex an interference with 
the economics of latter-day civilisation for simple-life Johnnies like 
us to have anything to do with it. Nice phrase, isn’t it? Not my 
own, thank heaven!” 

‘‘Ha! ha!” laughed Greenstone, rather louder than was seemly 
in the dining-room of a simple-life club. 

Just after that General Magrimmon came in, and passed 
Tom B. with a facial contortion which might mean ‘‘ How are you, 
my boy?” or “* What the devil brings you in my way?” according 
to the humour of the man it was aimed at. 

Major Bullock, however, always went for the brighter side of 
things, and his ‘‘ Good morning, Magrimmon!” in response was 
of the cheeriest. 
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The general wore about the most extraordinary pattern of 
tweeds then to be seen in London, or even, it was said, in the 
North of Scotland. A host of little squares, diamonds, and moons 
in heather-crimson, green, blue, yellow, and white spread all over 
him in kaleidoscopic confusion. The effect would have been striking 
upon any man, but the general was more than six feet tall, very 
broad, red-faced, white-haired, and with a white moustache. A cap 
like his coat completed his charms of exterior. 

‘“Who on earth——” whispered Greenstone. But Tom B. 
checked him. 

‘Tell you directly,” he whispered back. ‘‘ Sure you won’t take 
coffee or any bad thing like that, either of you? If you won’t, I’ll 
tell you about it now. Did you see him scowl at the haunch, 
Russell-May ?”’ 

*‘T truly did,” replied the young politician, with a smile. ‘I 
expect it’s a bit spoiled by this time.” 

said Tom B. ‘‘ Come along!” 

He took it for granted that his guests were, for the hour at 
least, not mere triflers with the simple-life scheme. Anything to 
drink were a mistake. 

With a hand in an arm of either of them, the agreeable major 
steered them from the dining-room into the Spartan’s smoking- 
room. He shut the door of the latter with a deft touch of his well- 
shod foot, and rejoiced that they were alone together. 

**Poor old Hector! Poor old lad!” he then exclaimed, his eyes 
twinkling. He cast himself into a deep armchair and nodded several 
times. ‘And yet, I don’t know, you know,” he added, abruptly. 
‘*It ought to do him a world of good in time. But that’s the rub. 
Will he live long enough to get the good of it, as they say? I’m 
afraid he won’t. It’s an awful business to be born a Magrimmon 
and the last male of the house, by Jove! The proudest chap that 
ever inherited a tartan of his own private pattern, Greenstone, that 
man! You can form an idea of the pattern from what you’ve just 
seen on him!” 

‘““Can I?” said Greenstone. ‘‘Ha! ha! Then I am sorry for 
him. But what’s the—mystery, or tale, or whatever it is?” 

“I’m coming to that,” said Tom B. “It happened last 
September. You haven’t heard it, Russell-May, I hope? ” 

‘No, but I’m on fire to,” said the young secretary. 

“Ah! That’s all right then.” Tom B. rubbed his hands and 
looked relieved. ‘‘ I was there, so I know all its ins and outs. But 
I'm telling you both in the most absolute confidence. The old chap 
would kill me with one of his ancestors’ claymores if he knew what 
I was up to. Well, I’ll risk it anyhow. 
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‘There was a great to-do at Castle Magrimmon last September 
—in Ross-shire, it is—and I was so fortunate as to be one of the 
old boy’s house party. He’d chummed with a continental Highness 
the previous spring down at Cannes or somewhere, and this gentle- 
man—the Prince of a place ending in ‘stein’—had consented to 
honour him with a visit in autumn. He wanted to lay low a few 
deer in the Highland style, and Magrimmon’s forest of Stob Alloch 
was placed at his disposal. He had only a couple of days to spare 
for Scotland, however, and the stalk on the second day was to bea 
mighty careful sort of function. 

“The Highness, you must understand, was as testy an old boy 
in his way as Magrimmon in his. About Magrimmon’s age, too— 
be kind and call him sixty. Stoutish and very tightly laced every- 
where, as if to make full exhibition of his curves, and so forth. 
Complexion plum-purplish, due to temper and indiscreet living. 
I shan’t tell you any more about him except that he had divorced his 
first wife and been divorced by his second, and was still very mad 
about the latter event, which hadn’t ministered to his princely 
vanity. 

‘Well now, as I don’t suppose either of you know The 
Magrimmon’s district, let me first remark that its mountains are 
little fiends. They get up to sharp points and razor edges without 
any waste of timeand space. There’s a view from the windows on 
one side of the castle which would astonish you, I’ll wager. They’re 
like a pale red saw fifteen or sixteen miles long, with gaps in it—the 
toughest bit of forest in Scotland, I believe. Anyway, I'd say ‘No, 
thank you,’ at my time of life to anyone who invited me to follow 
his men into a land he claimed to be still rougher. 

“* Such a joke it was to see the Highness’s bushy eyebrows go 
up in the air that morning when he understood that he was not to 
proceed to his sport on the back of anything, but just his own legs 
or nothing. The black clouds had rolled off the points of the hills 
quite nicely, as if on purpose to gratify a gentleman of his 
importance. 

***You wish me to walk up there, Magrimmon?’ thundered the 
Prince in a pre-breakfast minute. ; 

«Tt is impossible, general,’ said the Highness’s factotum, a 
Count Something. ‘His Serene Highness has not walked three 
miles for several years.’ 

‘We smiled at that, we others. There was Magrattan of that 
ilk, and his son, a fine lad, though a bit sentimental, the Duke of 
Alloa, Tounlaw, a big local laird, and two or three more, including 
myself. Some first-class shots and first-class men. 

‘*Magrimmon seemed much taken aback. Naturally, he sup- 
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posed the Prince had come to Scotland knowing what to expect. 
He had other irritations just then, and it was no end of a blow when 
it turned out that the Highness thought he was to be taken up 
the mountain in a motor car, then seated comfortably in a chair, 
with refreshments to his hand as well as a servant with a gun; that 
was his notion how deer were stalked and shot in the Scottish 
Highlands. 

“The stalk was for the next day, and all the first day there 
seemed a considerable doubt if his Highness would not shy alto- 
gether at the programme which had been prepared for him. He was 
pretty decent among the pheasants, I will say, thanks to the driving, 
which was very smart. We flattered the gentleman to the top of 
his throat about his shots, and that pleased him. The weather also 
was encouraging. Magrimmon’s table cheer was most encouraging 
of all, and it was after an extensive indulgence in this that his 
Highness pulled himself together and declared he would go into 
the hills in the morning like a native-born Scot, and—dash the 
consequences. 

*** You will guarantee that I get a royal, Magrimmon? That is 
all I ask in return for my toil,’ he said. 

“The general and all of us guaranteed him that, at random or 
otherwise. 

*** Very well then,’ said he, casting brave defiance in the teeth 
of that pathetic Count of his. ‘I go with you, my dear friends!’ 
He puffed up his chest, and we all looked suitably delighted. 
Magrimmon, poor wretch, most of all. 

** And there matters stood, when, with a great deal of ceremony, 
the general had escorted the Prince to his rooms, and wished him 
good night. The rest of us also retired betimes, for an early start. _ 

“It was then that Magrimmon paid me a very special visit with 
a face as long as a Lurgan spade, and told me a little domestic history 
which would have interested me more if I hadn’t wanted to get 
into bed. 

‘*T knew before this that he had had a disagreement with his 
head stalker, a fellow named Rob Carter. It had to do with the 
man's religion. The Magrimmons have been Catholics since the 
time of Adam, and this Rob Carter set the general’s back very much 
up by changing his faith, and renouncing the Pope in favour of some 
small sect—I’m sure I don’t know what it was, but it was a very 
sociable and informal kind of religion which had got rather a footing 
in the county. It was just like a Magrimmon to take the matter 
with the gravity he did. His forefathers stuck to their privileges of 
hereditary jurisdiction, I’ve heard say, longer than any other heads 
of clans, and what must the general do but try to kick Mr. Robert 
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Carter back into the faith of his forefathers. Raised his foot to his 
knickerbockered body, and called him a low-minded scoundrel. 
Whereupon, and very right too, the man asked for his wages on the 
spot, threatened an action for personal assault, and left Magrimmon, 
warning him that he would be sorry ere long for what he had done. 

“‘ The general came to me in my room to gloom about this. It 
had happened five days before the Highness’s coming, and he 
cherished forebodings about the result in the morning. 

** “My dear fellow,’ I said to him, feeling rather out of patience 
with his palaver at that time of night, ‘ what silly nonsense! ’ 

“He agreed that it ought to be silly nonsense. His other 
keepers were experienced and good men, and the reports about the 
deer in the Corrie of the Spring were all that he would have wished. 
But the Highness had got on his nerves, and—supposing anything 
prevented the great man from bringing down a royal—supposing the 
weather turned impossible—chief of all, supposing the other men 
showed a lack of just those abilities which were so very pronounced 
in the delinquent Carter ! 

*‘ And then he produced a letter which had come that evening 
by hand, and read some of it. 

*“Mr. Robert Carter seemed to know him pretty well in some 
ways, by the tone of that letter. Magrimmon was calmly invited 
to re-establish the man in his service that very night, apologise for 
kicking him, and so make sure of giving his distinguished guest the 
satisfaction he desired. 

““ He was, it appeared, engaged for a picnic with sundry local 
members of his new faith at Kinlochalloch on the morrow, but he 
would throw that all over if Magrimmon would do the straight and 
magnanimous thing with him. He would return to the castle by 
midnight and superintend the stalk in the morning. It struck me 
as very significant that a man like the general should give a 
moment’s thought to such a screed. 

*“* Surely,’ I said, ‘you don’t want to eat a helping of that 
fellow’s humble pie? I never read such impudence! ’ 

*«* Ay,’ said he, hoarsely, ‘it’s impudence. But I’m tempted, 
Bullock. I don’t know what’s the matter with me, but I do know 
that Carter hasn’t his equal among stalkers, and I’ve set my heart 
on gratifying the Prince.’ 

** «Oh, well,’ said I, ‘it’s too late now, anyway.’ 

“** Yes,’ said he, ‘it’s too late. It’s five hours over the hills to 
Kinlochalloch, and he couldn’t do himself justice after a trudge like 
that if I were to send for him.’ 

‘“‘ When it got to this, I could only laugh and try to cheer the old 
donkey out of his depression. He went to bed at length, but with a 
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parting word or two which showed that it isn’t more than half a 
blessing to be a Highland chief of the very old stock. 

““* Phe fellow’s as vindictive as an elephant, Bullock. That’s 
what upsets me. And I wish to heaven to-morrow was comfortably 
over, with all the good results we anticipate. Good night,’ he said. 

“Pack full of prejudices, autocratic fads, and little baby fears 
about bogies, and so on—that’s what Hector Magrimmon was last 
September, and is to this day, I’ll be bound; especially the preju- 
dices. I wouldn’t for a hundred pounds go to him, where he’s 
sitting in that room yonder, and just say these trumpery words to 
him: ‘ Hullo, Magrimmon, remember the fun of that stalk at your 
place last year?’ I really wouldn’t. 

“But to get along with the story ; for there’s no knowing if he 
mayn’t stride up else in the middle of it. The weather was all right 
next morning. We turned out with lively hopes after a breakfast for 
which the keen, but not too keen, air had given us a devouring appe- 
tite. The Highness, from what his indispensable Count said, was not 
usually in anything like spirits so early in the morning; but this 
great day he was as excited as a school-girl about a bun-feast. I 
can see him now, holding Magrimmon by his kilt, and making a 
weird jest after he had, for about the tenth time, invited the general 
to swear by his saints and ancestors that he should get a royal to 
his own gun. 

“If you don’t get one, sir,” Magrimmon had assured him, ‘ no 
one else shall.’ 

“A noble sight in a kilt and his own tartan the general 
made, believe me, Greenstone. All the same, his dignity didn’t 
permit him to enjoy having his skirts toyed with, even by a gentle- 
man as high up in the world as this Prince. Such red knees he had, 
I remember. But that's a trifle not worth mentioning, though the 
Highness did mention it, and, with some tempestuous laughter, 
suggest that he ought to use powder for them. 

‘Well now, away we went; and for the first four miles in the 
glen we were all mounted, so that we could relish our cigars in the 
crisp air while the mountains slowly threw off the lingering shreds 
of their silken veils. Yes, by Jove! a morning like that’s enough to 
make any one poetical. Magrattan’s young hopeful tipped us 
a Gaelic song of his own composing as we moved up the glen, and 
very nice it sounded. 

‘*No doubt we were a picturesque procession for the rabbits and 
birds we startled on our way. We should have been still more so 
if the men had worn the Magrimmon badge of a silver trout in their 
caps. But that was barred, of course, in the interests of the stalk. 
The Prince was sorry to miss that detail, but it was about the only 
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thing he did regret until we began to climb. Then he mighty soon 
realised that he would have done well to have had a Turkish bath 
before tackling the Magrimmon deer in their haunts. 

‘The perch we aimed for was an aréte where the Strath Alloch 
mountains are most alarming. Something between three thousand 
_ five hundred and four thousand feet up. The men led us in rather 
a roundabout way, to make things easier for the Highness, and there 
was no crawling necessary, just for the reason that the live venison 
was neatly boxed up in the corrie on the inside of our mountain, and 
there was only one upper way out for them. They couldn’t come in 
our direction, and only when we broke out, so to speak, on the 
inside edge of the mass, were we obliged to take cover. 

“From that point on to the post prepared for the Prince was 
another half-mile, and here you may imagine our gentleman seated, 
at last, in a little shelter of quartz blocks like a porter’s lodge, 
which the obliging Magrimmon had had built for him the previous 
day. The rest of us scattered about on our stomachs or so, except 
Magrimmon and the stalker who had succeeded the conscientious 
Carter as the business-head of affairs. These two crouched at the 
Highness’s feet among the rocks, and if they liked their job on 
that acute-edged carpet better than I did mine, they may be con- 
gratulated on the thickness of their hides. 

“As I said, it was a wonderful day. The warmth of it and the 
unclouded blueness! There was a magnificent view and that kind 
of thing, and there was a devilish lot of midges. I’d no idea midges 
explored such heights in quest of blood, especially in September, but 
I suppose the uncommon heat and the stillness gave them their 
chance. It was just as if they meant to have a last good feed before 
the winter. And though they made things hum for the rest of us, 
for reasons best known to themselves and the quality of the High- 
ness’s blood, they paid most attention to our well-beloved prince on 
his marble throne. In spite of Magrimmon’s whispers about the 
indiscretion of it, the Highness cursed audibly in quite three 
languages, including English. 

** Alloa was some four lengths from me, and, like myself, heard 
most of our gentleman’s objurgations. We both thought it a 
splendid joke. ‘ Serve the old fool right!’ Alloa passed the word to 
me, and I agreed. Given another quarter of an hour of it, and I 
expected to see him dance a very-high-land reel of his own, and 
break up the show altogether. 

‘* Poor old Magrimmon was a model of earnest solicitude all the 
time. I daresay he’s midge-proof, thanks to his long line of local 
ancestors, but he had his other worry, and I admit he bore that 
well. The deer were a precious time coming up from the corrie, 
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and it seemed quite possible something had interfered with the 
drivers down there. We could see nothing, however, because of the 
steepness, and could only wait and keep our eyes on that one ladder- 
way to the ridge, which was their regular thoroughfare from the 
waterbrook they loved to the cool heights they loved, I suppose, 
equally well. 

*‘At last news crept up in the shape of one of the younger 
gillies. The way that chap wormed among the rocks to us without 
Cisturbing any one of them was a lesson in mechanics. But none 
of us thought of that. It was much more to the point that the 
Prince might now be saved from the death by spontaneous combus- 
tion to which the midges and his own impatience were inviting him. 
A royal was actually at the head of the herd, we were informed, 
so that, all going well, and the Highness’s nerves being fairly under 
control, he couldn’t help realising his ambition in a minute or two. 
We were only about a hundred and fifty yards from the spot where 
the animals were bound to climb to the sky-line, and—well, I’m not 
an envious fellow as a rule, but I envied the gentleman his first shot 
in such a situation. 

** Yet even now he couldn’t control his tongue about the midges. 
I gave him the corner of my eye during this interval of quite 
thrilling expectation, and could see his shining brows working and 
his lips twitching out more naughty words. He had the look of a 
man in an awful temper, only just managing to keep his stopper on. 

‘‘Magrimmon was still more interesting. To see his great 
carcase hugging the ground (and such ground !), and the appeal in 
his face as he kept it sideways up to the Prince ! 

“‘ Never in all my days, and I’ve had a few, did I behold a more 
eloquent proof of the truth of that fellow’s words who said we 
Britons take our pleasures sadly. By sadly I mean, you know, as 
if they were anything rather than an amusement. 

“ Alloa suddenly drew me to attention elsewhere. 

‘** Here they are!’ he whispered, no louder than the chirp of a 
grasshopper; and, by Jove! it was a grand spectacle. 

‘‘About nine or ten of them were already on our eye-line, 
making up a slope that only just escaped being a precipice. 
Coming up as sharply, too, as if they had climbing irons on. Three 
or four superb stags in the leading company! It seemed safe 
betting that our Serenity would now have his reward, and in a few 
minutes be blooming like a rose in the sweetness of his triumph. 

** But what do you think happened in about ten ticks later ? 

‘* When the royal at the head of them all was only some twenty 
steps from the crest, a human head showed up from the other, the 
Kinlochalloch side; and before we had got over our first gasp of 
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stupefaction, hang me if six or seven women and a man were not 
already on the very spot to which the herd was scrambling for all it 
was worth. The women were ch-ing and ah-ing with delight—we 
could positively hear them; and after that first burst of joy, what 
must they do but form a group and begin to sing a hymn! 

‘“* Magrimmon was sitting up looking like a petrified demon by 
this time ; glaring with about ten eyes. 

““Of course there was no end of a stampede among the herd. 
One of the stags broke its neck over the crags, and they were all out 
of sight in two Jack Robinsons ! 

“‘ The stalker who was at the prince’s feet was the first to give 
tongue about the wicked truth of the matter. He did it with 
language after the Highness’s own heart, though this mighty gentle- 
man didn’t seem to notice it. 

“‘That one man with the women was Rob Carter, and loudly 
the gillie proclaimed the fact to his master and all the midges who 
had leisure to listen. 

““* It is Carter indeed, be tammed to him!’ cried the Magrim- 
mon’s servant for his master’s ear. 

* * * * * 

“There! that’s the history of the famous stalk of Stob Alloch 
last September which has put a permanent scowl on old Magrimmon’s 
face, and, for all one can tell, almost broken his heart. 

‘*The man Carter fitted in his picnic party to the precise minute 
to bring utter humiliation to the head of the clan Magrimmon. I 
must say, when we others grasped the situation, we didn’t do much 
to soothe either Magrimmon or his guest. It really was sublime in 
a way, you know. Alloa started the laugh, and I don’t imagine 
Magrimmon will ever forgive me for doing my share in backing 
him up. 

‘* The poor old wretch had his hands full in explaining to his 
Highness that the game was up—and why. 

“Those devout picnickers finished their carol of praise, notwith- 
standing the shouts and fist-shakings of the two stalkers, whose clan 
blood was evidently thicker than any water-tie of esteem they 
might have acquired for Carter as his subordinates. 

“‘ The funny thing was that no one could suitably interfere with 
Carter and his sectarian sisters in time. The route to them was 
exceedingly craggy, although in bee-line they were only those few 
score yards from us. They sang their hymn—there were eleven of 
them by this time—and went down on their side with all the 
honours of war. And Master Rob Carter was the last to withdraw 
from our sight, like the clever captain he was, protecting the rear of 
his forces. By the way, three or four of his company were young 
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lassies, with scarlet skirts. As colour, the scarlet had a charming 
effect on the bleached mountain top under a cloudless blue sky, but 
it was only afterwards, I fancy, that any of us appreciated it. 

“Our Highness was about the angriest prince in Europe when 
he understood that he had climbed that mountain and surrendered 
himself as a feast to the midges all to no purpose. It was no use 
Magrimmon talking of trying another corrie three miles farther. His 
Highness said he wouldn’t dream of it, and his toady, the Count, 
agreed that it would be madness. Even as it was, he said, he 
wasn’t sure his princely master hadn’t ruined his constitution 
for life. 

‘“And so down we went, Magrimmon and his Highness like 
folks at a funeral the corpse to which had behaved badly in the 
matter of legacies. 

“And the next morning our gentleman made straight tracks for 
his principality, with no Highland trophy about him except the 
marks of the midges. 

* * * * * 


‘“* That’s the whole story, though you must get under Magrim- 
mon’s skin and look into his family archives thoroughly to understand 
what a thing like that can mean to a man. 


** T believe he’d have killed Master Kob Carter if he could have 
laid hands on him within twenty-four hours of the tragedy. But 
that astute individual put many counties between him and The 
Magrimmon long ere twenty-four hours, and subsequently defied 
his late master from the heart of Glasgow. There was a warrant or 
something out against him for trespass, but I don’t think it came to 
anything. 

“Castle Magrimmon is to let this year, if you and your millions, 
Greenstone, have a taste for such luxuries.” 


/ 
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THE ART OF MODERN FENCING 
BY MARY CLIFTON-HADDAN 


WITH the cessation of duelling in this country the daily practice 
with the rapier, as a necessity for every gentleman, died out, and 
it is only within the last twenty-five years or so that it has been 
resuscitated, having been at first taken up by men on account of 
its undoubted beneficial effects, and more recently also by those of 
my own sex, who have not been slow to realise that it leads to a 
marked acquisition of grace and ease of deportment, such as few 
other exercises can impart in an equal degree. For all its votaries, 
especially those whose lives are spent largely in sedentary occupa- 
tions, it has many hygienic advantages, whilst medical testimony 
from eminent sources proves that, if indulged in in moderation, it 
has produced excellent effects in those showing a tendency to 
consumption. 

It is therefore not surprising to find that, in addition to the 
various rendezvous for fencing for men, there are also special places 
of reunion for ladies, who have their own Cercle d’Escrime and 
Fencing Club, where during the season the preliminary pools of 
the Fencing Championship for Ladies were fought out by thirty- 
seven competitors, the semi-finalists being: Mrs. Edwardes, of 
Volland’s; Miss Milman, of Alexandra House Gymnasium ; 
Miss Nepean, of Gravé’s; Miss Naylor, of Alexandra House 
Gymnasium; Miss Richmond, of Alexandra House Gymnasium ; 
and Miss M. H. Hall, of Bertrand’s. The members of the Sword 
Club placed their premises at the disposal of their sporting sisters 
for the finals, the most successful, Miss M. Hall, obtaining not 
only the proud title of champion, but the possession of a beautiful 
hat pin, exquisitely modelled from an antique sixteenth-century 
seven-ringed rapier in the collection of ancient arms of the donor 
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of this artistic prize. This excellent representative of the French 
school of teaching had not one point recorded against her, and 
Miss Milman, who ran a close second, only received one hit. 

The art has its Royal patrons, His Majesty the King being 
chief of the Sword Club; and those who follow the fashions of 


FIRST POSITION 
(Photograph by Russell & Sons) 


the London season will not have failed to observe that the Princess 
of Wales, Princess Henry of Battenberg, and Princess Victoria of 
Schleswig-Holstein, have arranged to introduce ladies’ fencing dis- 
plays at their various fétes organised on behalf of charitable objects, 
following the example of Hurlingham a season or two back, which 
had similar entertainments. Readers, therefore, will be in good 
company should they desire to cultivate this most interesting, 
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graceful, and healthy art, and for those desirous of so doing I will 
now briefly touch upon the technical aspect of fencing, in dealing 
with which one would wish to be a Dumas, to have the facile pen 
to describe, and the imagination to produce, the wonderful doings 
of his heroes of fence, and their ability to let daylight into any 
opponent whose doings did not meet with their high and mighty 
opinions of honour. 

The novitiate must first acquire the positions and movements 
of the body without the foil, the former of which may be sum- 
marised by stating that the right side is presented to the oppo- 
nent to give him as small a mark as possible to hit, this being 
effected by pointing the left foot direct to the left, kept flat on the 
ground, with the right pointing direct to the true front, the heels 
together and arms folded behind the back. Both knees are next 
bent, the right foot being advanced straight to the front, fourteen 
or sixteen inches, the body balanced equally over both feet, then 
lastly the right foot is again advanced a similar distance, and the 
left leg straightened and braced. The advance with the right foot 
about six inches is also practised in moving forward the whole 
body to reach an adversary “‘ dodging” backward out of range, the 
left foot almost simultaneously following the forward move of the 
right. The same reversed gives the “retreat,” a word which is 
highly distasteful to ail English men and women, but to “play 
the game” we must observe the rules. The positions being now 
disposed of, we can practise the extension movements, which 
consist of simply utilising the arms (hitherto kept folded behind the 
back) preparatory to handling the foil. 

The arms are now brought to the front, with the backs of the 
wrists together, then thrown wide apart, the right to the front and 
the left to the rear, the arms, thus extended, sloping downwards 
irom front to back, whilst at the same time the right leg is advanced 
as already stated. In making the second advance with the right 
foot, the body inclines more forward to preserve the balance. 

In the following illustrations, taken by Messrs. Russell from 
my instructions, the positions are so accurately delineated that any 
detailed reference is practically superfluous, while for those desirous 
of ascertaining the ‘“‘acting instructions for the part” there are 
numerous text-books to be consulted; but caviare and olives are an 
acquired taste, and I must not assume that all the readers of this 
article are desirous of more than a general description of my 
favourite amusement. On page 311 is a photograph of “ First Posi- 
tion.” The next is the Salute’”—a courtesy exchanged between 
adversaries—followed by ‘“‘ Drawing Swords.”” Next comes ‘‘ Sword 
Drawn,” followed by “ Preparing to Guard”; which now brings 
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us to the ‘‘Guard” position, from which all attacks are made, 
and defences or parries delivered. It will be observed that the 
right foot is here advanced, the body equally balanced over both 
feet. Right elbow about seven inches from the body, the foil and 
forearm one continuous straight line, the left arm and hand one 
continuous gracefully curved line, for beauty of effect. 


THE ‘“SALUTE”’ 
(Photograph by Russell & Sons) 


Our next illustration shows the ‘‘ Lunge,” the right foot having 
again been advanced, the left leg straightened, and the right arm 
extended to the full, delivering a hit at the adversary with the foil, 
which forms a continuation in line with the extended arm, the left 
arm being at the same time lowered as a counterbalance to the 
forward arm and advanced body. 
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The “‘ recover”’ from this position to the Guard is effected by 
throwing up the left arm and withdiawing the right foot fourteen 
or sixteen inches, bringing the right arm and foil to the original Guard 
position, ready to meet any counter-attack, or to begin a fresh one. 

It is necessary not only to practise the preceding positions and 
movements with the right foot, but also with the left, so that the 
muscles of both arms and legs may be equally exercised; other- 
wise an unequal development might be created, and cause the 
inquisitive little boy of nursery legend to use the familiar domestic 
pin to test the reality of the calf, to see that it was not stuffed 
after the fashion of our gorgeous ‘‘ Jeames.”’ 

It is also to be noted that all the foregoing can be practised 
alone, and for this purpose, in order to see that everything is carried 
out as it should be, a chalk line can be drawn on the floor to aid the 
right foot in advancing to the true front, and the learner can study 
in front of a long looking-glass. This will at any rate come as 
second nature to weak woman, but the vanity of the male will also 
probably prove equal to the task. The object is twofold, first to 
keep the eyes off the floor (a radical defect), and secondly to let us 
‘see ourselves as others see us,’’ to enable us to correct our mis- 
takes, and (incidentally, of course) to show us how we are getting on 
in the pleasing task of beautifying our attitudes and general develop- 
ment and deportment. Were it not for the mask (hateful, yet so 
necessary) I have often thought that a pair of bright killing eyes 
and two damask rosy lips (as the novelists say) ought to prove more 
than a match for the superior brute force of a male antagonist, whilst 
a roguish smile delivered at the right moment (called a ‘‘ time” 
movement) ought to prove as effective as a ‘‘ Parry,” which is the 
technical name for defence against an adversary’s attack, and 
of which an illustration will be found. When this stage is 
reached the assistance of the skilled instructor is necessary ; for 
the master not only teaches the correct defence, but in so 
doing delivers, at the corresponding moment, the correct attack. 
Personally, I should be most ungrateful if I failed to acknowledge 
the kind and patient training I have undergone during the past six 
years at the hands of Professor Hawkins of the Aldershot School 
and Royal Military Tournament fame; of Professors Volland and 
Felix Bertrand, the French experts; and last, but not least, of 
Professor F. McPherson, the acknowledged leading artist in the 
English school of fencing. 

Not only in the attack, but in the parries, the learner will soon 
appreciate how greatly the wrist is called upon in fencing. When 
once the fingers have properly, yet lightly, grasped the foil handle, 
their position never changes, but the suppleness of the wrist is 
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responsible for the ever-changing positions of the foil. A great 
French painter was lately complimented by the King of Siam—who 
was having his portrait painted—on the firmness of his touch, which 
the artist stated was entirely due to his constant habit of fencing. 
We may not all be called on to paint portraits of Royalty, but to 
many of us a firm touch on the piano, or a supple wrist at tennis, 


DRAWING SWORDS 
(Photograph by Russell & Sons) 


is not to be lightly set aside; so here is another instance of the 
good fencing may do to my sisters in art. 

There are, of course, ‘‘ counter-attacks,” and other fine 
minutiz to be acquired, but enough has been said of the technical 
aspect to enable a novice to acquire some of the leading principles 
of fencing. Before, however, dismissing the subject, a slight reference 
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may be permitted to what is known as the ‘‘ Grand Salute,” by 
which all displays in public and at assaults-at-arms are preceded. 
The Salute may be described briefly as an exposition of the 
actual body movements and positions made in fencing, so that 
onlookers may obtain a general idea of the grace and beauty which 
underlie the performance when it is well carried out. The point 


SWORD DRAWN 
(Photograph by Russell & Sons) 

of the foil is reversed, thus indicating that the movement is one 
of courtesy to the opponent, which will afterwards be exchanged 
for a trial of skill, with the point, between the adversaries. 

The Salute performed by the Italians is of rather a theatrical 
description, being accompanied by many exclamations and much 
stamping and gesturing ; but for perfection we must go to the French 
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school, which still maintains its supremacy in the art, as all will 
vouch who witnessed the International Fencing Tournament in 
1904, at which I made my début as the youngest representative of 
England, when the Champion Gold Medal was carried off by Pro- 
fessor A. Rouleau, who is probably the finest living exponent of 
fencing. The French gentleman still attends his favourite professor’s 


PREPARING TO GUARD 
(Photograph by Russell & Sons) 


salon, so as to be always ready for any “affair of honour,” which 
(unlike the “ good old times,’’ when 4,000 deaths in one King’s 
reign alone are attributed to duels, and three times that number to 
“‘ pardons ’’) now rarely leads to anything more serious than a little 
blood-letting (good for the health) with a great deal of notoriety 
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(good for copy), especially if the affaire is between gentlemen con- 
nected with the Press. 

The Grand Salute can be acquired with comparative ease 
directly the positions and movements discussed have been fairly 
mastered ; with a fellow learner this forms a very interesting and 
graceful exhibition at any time, and tends to encourage others to 


‘*GUARD"’ 


(Photograph by Russell & Sons) 


join the ever-increasing band ot ladies and gentlemen seeking to 
acquire some proficiency in this healthy and invigorating pastime. 
At the conclusion of any bout at arms, the masks and gauntlets 
(which, with the padded jacket and foil, form the outfit of the fencer) 
are removed, and the combatants exchange the _ blood-letting 
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“pinking” instrument for the courtesy of civilised life, with the 
usual handgrip. On one occasion when I was fencing for a charity 
féte, at which the Mayor presided, his little daughter, on seeing my 
mask removed, exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, dad, Miss Haddan has taken off 
her muzzle!” 

It may not be out of place before concluding this article to give 


THE ‘'LUNGE”’ 
(Photograph by Russell & Sons) 


a short historical retrospect of the weapons used in combats in times 
gone by, and trace their development into what is now known as 
the small sword, or rapier, represented in fencing by the foil, a small 
quadrangular blade of about the same length, 34 in., but lighter, and 
with a protective button at the top, to guard against accidents. 

¥ 2 
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The sword was the first weapon of mankind, originally made 
of hardened wood, then stone, afterwards of bronze, and finally of 
tempered steel. The Assyrian weapon was straight and narrow, 
and adapted for thrust and cut; the Greek leaf-shaped; the Roman 
short and broad; and the Norman, Saxon, and British, long, large, 
and heavy. The rapier, a sword for the thrust, only came into 
general use at the period when body armour was discontinued ; but, 
as already stated, it was not introduced into England until Eliza- 
beth’s time, when in the twelfth or thirteenth of her reign it came 
from abroad as a “‘tucke.”” A writer in 1599 bewails the superses- 
sion of the old-fashioned sword and buckler by the new “ poking” 
fight with rapier and dagger (an elegant description worthy of the 
times), for the latter was at this time used as a means of defence 
against the attacking blade, with a gauntlet also in the left hand to 
put aside the rapier, which was also evaded by nimbly stepping out 
of range. During the first half of the sixteenth century the weapon 
in general use was a good cut-and-thrust sword (of the pattern of 
the ‘‘Sabre of my Sire,’ of Grand Duchess fame), which gradually 
became lengthened, narrowed, and more finely pointed; but the 
double-edged weapon was prevalent in Europe up to the seventeenth 
century, whilst early in the next the cutting edge was discarded, 
and the thrust only of the Italian and Spanish rapier came into 
vogue. 

The buckler, hitherto carried either personally or by an 
attendant, as a means of defence to the cutting blow of the heavy 
sword, not proving hindy for carriage on the person of the gallant, 
and an attendant with the same not being in cases of nocturnal 
adventure or gallantry a desideratum (on the principle that two is 
company and three is a nuisance), was in turn displaced by the 
rapier and dagger for the purpose already referred to; but, by 
degrees, the rapier itself was fashioned so that it could be made to 
parry attacks without the assistance of the attendant dagger ; and it 
is in this form that we are acquainted with it in these days, when 
we no longer are in danger of having a smart tickle administered in 
the direction of the fifth rib as a kind of search-light (before the 
advance of modern science) to see what the interior of the human 
mechanism is like, or to ascertain where the sound comes from, as 
the boy remarked when he made a hole in the drum. 

Whilst in these days we have gained exemption from the 
vagaries of the Mohawk tribe, and can take our pleasures sadly 
without fear of having our persons unwarrantably attacked, there is 
one point (and about the only one) which can be advanced in favour 
of the old duel: that it was the only resource to appeal to when 
“honour’’ was in question. Now we have the Law Courts, with 
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the fattendant cross-examination of highly-briefed gentlemen of the 
long robe, who seek to obtain for their clients, in solid coin of the 
realm (literally a ‘‘ quid” pro quo), a solatium for wounded feelings, 
transforming the saying, ‘‘ All is lost save honour,” into ‘‘ All is lost 
save gold.” 

We in the West have always looked down on the East ‘as a 


THE “PARRY” 
(Photograph by Russell & Sons) 


race inferior to ourselves. The Japs have taught us something 
different in their struggle with the Colossus of the North, and we 
find also that the ladies of that great people up to some eight 
hundred years ago, if members of the “‘ Samurai,” or fighting feudal 
tribe, always took part with the male members of the family in the 
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wars of the period; wielding, and with deadly effect, a long-handled, 
two-handed cutting weapon, which, like a scythe, could chop off any 
member of the opponent within reach. These Amazons also carried 
a sharp weapon, of the poniard type, with which to give the 
‘‘happy dispatch”? to any wounded antagonist with whom they 
could get to close quarters. 

Practice with these murderous weapons, called ‘‘ Naginata,” by 
ladies of high position (as are all the Samurai) was conscientiously 
carried out until some forty years ago. Now the inherent patriotism 
of the race leads, in actual practice, to the males of every tribe 
taking part in defence of the country’s interests, and it is considered 
an honour so to do; the ladies, headed by the Empress, devoting 
their attention to Red Cross work, to relieving the distresses of 
those who cheerfully risk their lives on behalf of their Emperor and 
native land. 

In concluding this article, fencers of both sexes, whether amateur 
or professional, and of all countries, will welcome the beautiful prize 
offered for competition next year at the Olympic Games. This is a 
reproduction of the antique Portalés Vase, now to be seen in the 
Bronze Room of the British Museum, and said to date back to 
the fifth century B.c. The rivalry for possession of this unique 
vase is bound to be keen. Let the best man win, but it is open to 
us to wish, at least, that the winner may hail from our own country. 

Beau Nash, in his palmy days at Bath, was a man of the time. 
Quickly realising that swords were out of place in a ball-room, he 
issued his edict forbidding the wearing of weapons at assemblies. 
Such was his autocratic power that he carried his “ point ’’ even 
when his obedient followers were prohibited from carrying theirs, 
and as education and refinement spread the duel was killed as 
already stated, and the small sword ceased to be borne by gentlemen. 
Now its counterpart—the foil—is practically, of weapons, the sole 
remaining relic, at any rate amongst us, and that only used in the 
peaceful, healthy, graceful, and invigorating pastime, known as the 
Art of Modern Fencing. 
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FOX-HUNTING PROSPECTS 
BY ARTHUR W. COATEN. 


[With Notes by Captain Frank Forester, Lord Willoughby de 
Broke, Lord Portman, the Duke of Beaufort, and other Masters 
of Hounds. | 


NEw autumnal tints greet the eye on all sides, the falling leaf 
is beginning to scatter before winds that still retain their summer 
warmth, and if you happen to be abroad in a fox-hunting district 
soon after daybreak you will most likely encounter hounds and the 
hunt staff on their way to cub-holding coverts. It is September, 
and interest in fox-hunting, which perhaps has been lying dormant 
through the summer months, is at once reawakened. Not many 
men care to attend the early morning meets, and as a matter of fact 
Masters and huntsmen do not want them there. But the mere 
knowledge that young hounds are rapidly learning the business for 
which they are so carefully bred and reared is sufficient to arouse 
your keen hunting man, and September finds him busily occupied 
with personal preparations for the coming season. Business at the 
horse repositories, stagnant during August, wakes to new life, 
sporting tailors and habit makers begin to find themselves working 
at high pressure, and the dealers in spurs, whips, boots, saddlery, 
and forage welcome the boom in trade which September brings. 
One pauses to ask how all these people, with many thousands of 
pounds invested in their various businesses, and giving employment 
to thousands of hands, would go on if fox-hunting were to vanish 
from the land. Not until we think of the widespread distress which 
would be caused if that should ever come to pass do we begin to 
realise the enormous interests involved in the chase, and to 
appreciate its value to the country at large. Give a thought to this 
vital side of the question, ye strangely-constituted folk who are wont 
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to prattle in the papers about the “‘ cruelty” of fox-hunting, ye mis- 
chievous people who seem to lose no chance of giving the great sport 
a stab in the back ! 

Amid the bustle of the arrangement of personal details for the 
hunting months now starting, the follower of hounds will stay to ask, 
What are the prospects of sport? Here and there the outlook is not 
so bright as we should like it to be, but in these cases the disturbing 
influences are purely local, and can in no way be accepted as fairly 
reflecting the general prospects. Let us take at random several 
reports which are just to hand from different parts of the kingdom. 
First the Quorn, a country that has more than maintained its high 
reputation under the mastership of Captain Frank Forester. ‘I 
am pleased to inform you,” writes the popular leader of the hunt, 
“that the hunting prospects throughout the country hunted over by 
the Quorn hounds are as bright as it is reasonable to suppose that 
they ever were or to expect that they are ever likely to be. Foxes 
in abundance and absence of wire are conclusive proof of this.” 

This from Lord Willoughby de Broke: ‘‘ In Warwickshire the 
prospects of fox-hunting are extremely good. We have the right 
number of foxes, and the hounds are welcomed in all parts of the 
country. There is no difficulty in the way of fox-hunting.” 

Mr. C. W. B. Fernie cautiously states that he thinks the pro- 
spects in his country are ‘“‘ fair,” but judging by the extraordinary 
demand for hunting quarters and accommodation of any sort in the 
neighbourhood of Market Harborough, a great many people are far 
more optimistic than Mr. Fernie is in anticipating a great season’s 
sport. The new huntsman is undoubtedly an attraction. Thatcher’s © 
quickness, resource, pluck, and remarkable knowledge of the run of 
a fox made him a great favourite in the Cottesmore country, and big 
things are naturally expected of him in Mr. Fernie’s domains. 

Here is a typical report from Yorkshire, kindly sent by 
Mr. Charles Brook: ‘‘ Prospects in the Holderness country are 
excellent ; everyone—landowners, farmers, &c.—supports hunting 
almost without exception.” 

In the Brocklesby country the outlook is favourable, especially 
in regard to a good supply of clean, wild, strong cubs and old foxes 
throughout the district. Unhappily the Master, Lord Yarborough, 
lies ill at the moment of writing, and has been so, indeed, since 
the Royal Show at Lincoln, whose success he did much to pro- 
mote. That the leader of the Brocklesby may be well enough to 
take his accustomed place with the beautiful pack at the opening 
meet at Welbeck Hill in November will be the general wish of 
hunting people. 

Mr. Albert Brassey, just returned from his voyage to Japan, 
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tells me that the ‘prospects in the Heythrop country are good, 
with plenty of foxes in most parts.” ‘‘ Barbed wire is rather on the 
increase,” he adds, “‘ but the country is pretty free from it on the 
whole.” Followers of the Pytchley look forward with confidence to 
the sport ahead. And there is every reason for them to do so, 
seeing how well these hounds did last season. A former Master of 
the Pytchley has asserted that more foxes were fairly worked to 
death, often after long runs and brilliant gallops, than can be 
remembered in any previous winter, his own experience being by no 
means brief. To provide such sport and kill 103 brace of foxes in 
his first season with the pack was a genuine triumph for Frank 
Freeman, and Lord Annaly has the satisfaction of seeing the Pytch- 
ley Hunt stand higher in fame than ever before, which is saying a 
great deal when we remember the splendid record of the pack under 
such Masters as Colonel Anstruther Thomson, Lord Spencer, Sir 
Herbert Langham, Mr. Wroughton, and their distinguished prede- 
cessors in office, together with huntsmen like Dick Knight, Charles 
Payne, and Will Goodall. The Belvoir, too, scored well last season 
and are expected to do so again, all things being favourable for the 
future of the famous pack. 

Then from the Badminton country the Duke of Beaufort sends 
an interesting note. ‘‘I think the prospects in our country are very 
good. We have a good stock of old foxes, any number of cubs, no 
mange. There is very little wire except on one side of the country, 
and that is generally all removed before regular hunting. We are 
fortunate in having a large number of big landed proprietors who 
are all favourable to hunting, and we have an excellent lot of farmers 
who walk puppies and are most friendly in every way. We havea 
useful entry and a good lot of old hounds, and I hope plenty of 
horses, so that nothing but good scent is wanted to ensure sport.” 

In the not far distant country covered by Lord Portman’s 
Hounds the outlook, I am sorry to say, is not quite so hopeful. “In 
some parts of my country,” writes Lord Portman, “there is a good 
report of litters ; but in my big woodlands I fear the look-out is very 
poor, and it is possible that after this season J may reduce my 
establishment and practically give up that part of the country where 
hounds are so evidently unwelcome.” It is to be feared that the in- 
crease of game preservation has something to do with this unsatis- 
factory situation, and I must confess that it is difficult to suggest any 
actual remedy that could be applied in solving what is really one of 
the greatest problems of modern fox-hunting. Happily, there are 
good sportsmen in every game-preserving country who furnish con- 
vincing evidence each year that shooting and fox-hunting can go 
hand in hand. 
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The unfriendliness of certain shooting tenants is not, of course, 
the only difficulty which fox-hunting has to face nowadays. The 
growing use of wire by the farmers as a cheap and convenient means 
of repairing their fencing is unquestionably an ever-increasing menace 
to the prosperity of the sport, and at least two fatal accidents during 
the course of the season of 1906-7 were brought about by wire. 
I am very glad to see that a number of hunts, following the lead 
of the Pytchley and Grafton, are now instituting hedge-cutting 
competitions, and excellent results have already been observed. 
I am a firm believer in these competitions, which please the farmers 
immensely, and make the country infinitely better for riding over. 
Wire is bound largely to disappear in districts where hedge-cutting is 
substantially encouraged by the hunt, and the Masters of the V.W.H. 
(Cricklade), Blackmore Vale, and the Whaddon Chase would tell 
you, I think, how satisfied they are with the outcome of the competi- 
tions recently held in connection with their respective packs. The 
system of providing substitution fences or organising the removal and 
replacement of wire at the beginning and end of the season has 
also much to recommend it when the hunt funds permit. 

One well-known M.F.H. with whom the wire question has been 
discussed is convinced that the real remedy lies with the land- 
owners, who can forbid the use of this ‘‘ cruel death-trap” by their 
tenants, and so exterminate it. Many landlords already have adopted 
such a policy, and their experience goes to prove that the rule can be 
enforced without serious risk of losing tenants. There would be 
little need to fear for the future of a ‘‘ manly, noble, and sociable 
sport ”’—as Sir William Eden has expressed it—if everyone interested 
in hunting did his fair share in endeavouring to check the increase 
of the obnoxious fencing. 

That there is a certain section of followers of hounds who do 
much to spoil their own sport by pressing on hounds and in other 
ways disregarding the unwritten laws of the hunting-field is, I fear, 
only too true. During the progress of last season the Duke of 
Beaufort had on one occasion to order his hounds back to kennels 
owing to the intolerable way in which some of the more headstrong 
followers were pressing them. There was at least one day in the 
Shires when Mr. Fernie and his hounds were almost as badly treated, 
and the same trouble is encountered in nearly all the fashionable 
countries on bad-scenting days, which are the most frequent in an 
average season. ‘‘ The great majority of people hunting in this 
country,” once remarked Mr. Evan Hanbury, the outgoing Master 
of the Cottesmore, ‘‘do not ride to hounds, but when a fox is found 
make off immediately for some point, or for some familiar bridle 
road or line of gates. Frequently they arrive ahead of the hounds, 
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and sometimes even of the fox. If the fox is not turned, it is difficult 
for hounds to carry a line through a hundred horsemen.” This, then, 
is another difficulty of the modern M.F.H., and one which might 
easily be obviated by the exercise of greater discretion on the part of 
his too eager followers, whose lack of consideration spoils the sport 
of innocents and offenders alike. 

Incidentally the subject of over-riding of hounds brings in its 
train the graver one of unnecessary damage to property. Here one 
treads upon delicate ground, and it may be questioned whether these 
topics can be discussed in print without interfering with the best 
interests of hunting. Captain Frank Forester is of this way of 
thinking, and in the course of an interesting and thoughtful letter 
which he has been kind enough to send to me, he points out that the 
fault of over-riding hounds, of which we hear so much nowadays, is 
almost as old as fox-hunting itself. ‘‘ That there has always more 
or less been a certain amount of this sort of thing is indisputable, 
and reference to the ‘ Diary of the Quorndon Hunt,’ by T. Jones, 
whipper-in to Mr. Meynell, 1791-1800, will show that it existed then, 
for the paragraph occurs occasionally, ‘ The gentlemen over-rode the 
hounds.’ I maintain that if a Master cannot manage to control his 
field, no amount of writing can alter the particular situation.” 

Similarly with the question of damage to property. ‘‘ In these 
times,’’ continues the Master of the Quorn, ‘ when every little 
thing is made a handle of, I do not see that there can be any advan- 
tage whatever in giving more publicity to this than can be avoided. 
If you will refer to the Sporting Magazine of any date from one hundred 
to sixty years ago, you will see that both these subjects were dealt 
with then. As, however, the Sporting Magazine was only read by a 
few people, and there were no halfpenny newspapers about, it did 
not much matter. Now it is quite different, and small paragraphs 
with big headings are put into the daily papers, and are calculated 
to do an infinite amount of harm. The various hunting countries are 
entirely self-governed, and if the authorities who have the manage- 
ment in their hands cannot apply it to the best advantage for their 
own particular country, I am certain that no amount of publicity or 
writing to the papers will influence what they are unable to effect 
individually. Publishing this sort of thing must only have a ten- 
dency to create bother between those acting in authority and the 
different claimants for damage.” 

Captain Forester goes on to speak of the great advantages 
accruing to the nation in general through the sport of fox-hunting, 
and the enormous business which in reality it is. He writes :— 

“Notwithstanding the multiplication of difficulties in dealing 
with the greatly increased number of small freeholders of land, and 
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also with the likelihood of these latter becoming more numerous, I 
am of opinion that the majority of them are sufficiently level-headed 
to realise that this particular branch of sport is the cause of an 
enormous amount of trade throughout the country. It is somewhat 
curious that shooting and fishing. which do not cause anything like 
the expenditure or exchange of money, and can only be participated 
in by comparatively few, are protected by law, whereas hunting 
and racing (both of which sports lead to far and away more money 
being dispersed all over the country) are so far unprotected—but 
we will hope that eventually they may be.” 

Keen interest in this subject is taken by Lord Willoughby de 
Broke, whose views, which he kindly permits me to publish, will be 
received with the greatest attention. The Master of the Warwick- 
shire’s main object is to point out that though fox-hunting does 
little, if any, harm to anyone, the feelings of owners and occupiers of 
land (without whose countenance the sport could not be carried on) 
ought to be considered. Lord Willoughby writes :— 

““No doubt a large field, containing a great many hard riders, 
militates against sport on bad-scenting days. This is inevitable ; 
but the degree of harm that is done depends on the Master. If he 
takes his duties seriously, and exercises them impartially and relent- 
lessly, the amount of sport spoiled will be reduced to a minimum, 
and hounds will be enabled to show good runs, which would be lost 
under a less stern application of discipline; while no man or woman 
can ride over a well-bred pack of hounds, in good condition, -running 
with a burning scent over an enclosed country. 

“With regard to what is called damage, the occasions on which 
grass or crops receive any permanent injury from being ridden over 
are so rare as to be hardly worth considering. If hunting is not 
continued after about the beginning of April, especially in wet 
weather, all traces of it will have disappeared by harvest-time. Most 
farmers will tell you this, and will agree in saying that no occupier 
of land has ever suffered any appreciable financial loss through his 
grass-land or crops being ridden over. 

‘* The wear and tear of the fences is different, and is the only 
matter to which the term ‘damage,’ so recklessly used on all 
occasions, may be legitimately applied. A very few pounds will, 
however, mend a great many gaps, and the best way of preserving 
the fences is to make up the gaps in the cheapest manner possible 
with a bundle of thorns, which can easily be pulled out the next time 
the hunt comes the same way. This method will save new holes 
being made in the fences, which will certainly be done if the old gaps 
are made up stiffly with, say, three or four strong and expensive oak 
rails. It is well that farmers should be helped to keep their fences 
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in order. Many landlords do this, and in some countries hedge- 
cutting competitions, arranged by the hunt, seem to have stimulated 
them in the required direction. 

**But because no financial loss may accrue through grass or 
crops being ridden over, and although the matter of mending gaps 
is not a very expensive one and may easily be got over, it must be 
remembered that the passage of the hunt over a farm renders it 
somewhat unsightly, and the farmer’s feelings must be considered, 
though his pocket may not ultimately suffer. 

** Now, all farmers in any hunting country worthy of the name 
will agree that when hounds are running all the ladies and gentle- 
men who have the heart to do so must be allowed to go the nearest 
way. But for every reason do not let them make holes in fences, or 
ride over wheat or other growing crops when hounds are only hunting 
slowly or being cast or are on their way home. 

‘‘There remain the occasional accidents to stock, which the 
hunt should meet speedily and readily, and the question of the 
poultry, which is a separate matter, and amply organised in every 
hunt.” 

Lord Portman writes in regard to the questions of over-riding 
of hounds and unnecessary damage to property :—‘‘I am afraid it 
is impossible for me to say anything new on these subjects, or 
anything which has not already appeared many times in the 
columns of the sporting Press during the hunting season. The 
former evil always has existed, and will continue to do so. It is 
caused in most cases by ignorance and by want of observation as to 
what hounds are doing. I think in my own country there are more 
pains taken to avoid unnecessary damage than formerly.”’ 

Added to those of the high authorities just quoted, the views 
of a leading Irish M. F. H. will be of interest :—‘‘ There are large 
fields,’ writes Mr. John Watson, ‘“‘composed of hard-riding men 
and ladies on the Dublin side of the country. Under these circum- 
stances hounds are bound to be pressed, and no doubt it makes the 
handling of them more difficult, but this evil is necessary in a 
fashionable country where the field are on the ride. No doubt 
there is unnecessary damage done in a great many instances, but 
it is not easy to put old heads on young shoulders, and the acts 
are invariably unintentional, caused through thoughtlessness.” 
Mr. Watson kindly adds that the hunting prospects in Meath are 
very good. The country is full of foxes and the coverts are all in 
splendid order. They have a magnificent pack of hounds, and the 
owners of the land are agreeable to hunting. 

We have seen that in most of the best countries in different 
parts of the kingdom there is no fear as to the supply of foxes for 
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the coming season, but unfortunately there are a few districts in the 
throes of a mange epidemic, and others are still short of hunting 
material in consequence of the ravages of the fell disease. It has 
touched, for example, that fine Northern country, the Tynedale, 
and Mr. J. C. Straker has been obliged to call upon covert-owners 
and gamekeepers for the greatest possible assistance this year, as, 
compared with twelve months ago, the number of litters is only 
about one-half reported. The Percy, Braes of Derwent, and 
other neighbouring countries are also feeling the effects of mange, 
and its presence is known, too, in parts of South Wales and in 
Essex. 

So far as can be gathered the number of packs of foxhounds 
in the United Kingdom will be approximately the same as last 
season. Mr. Reginald Corbet’s hounds no longer exist as a separate 
pack, while Yorkshire knows no more the small pack hunted on 
the edge of the Bedale country by Mr. S. C. Scrope. Asked to 
affirm the statement that his hounds would not be hunted this 
season, Mr. Scrope replies, “‘ Yes. I have given up hounds. _IIl- 
health and financial reasons compelled me. I had great difficulties 
with sheep-killing, and the country was too difficult altogether. 
I am very far from well, and cannot write more.” It was a plucky 
experiment any way, and hunting people will unite in hoping for 
Mr. Scrope’s speedy restoration to good health. Mr. R. H. Basker- 
ville, who hunted a small pack in Herefordshire last season, will in 
future devote his attention to the North Cornwall hounds, of which 
he has been elected Master. 

To set against these abandonments one has to chronicle the 
birth of a new pack under the mastership of Mr. W. Gordon Canning, 
formerly master of the Ledbury. A part of the Ledbury country 
has been kindly lent to him by the present Master, Sir William Cooke. 
The newly-constituted country runs all south of the main road that 
leads from Gloucester to Newent and Ross. It is bounded on one 
side by the Severn, and on the other lies the Forest of Dean. 
Mr. Gordon Canning will hunt on two days a week— Mondays and 
Thursdays. The pack will consist of twenty-five couples of bitches 
only, which he has got from the Duke of Beaufort, Lord Fitz- 
hardinge, the North Cotswold, Lord Bathurst, and the South Devon. 
The Master has built kennels at Hartpury, and Will Haynes, who 
was with him when he had the Ledbury, has been appointed kennel 
huntsman and first whipper-in; Jack Jordan, from the Duke of 
Beaufort, is second whipper-in. The country is well stocked with 
foxes, and with the kindly assistance of the landowners and farmers 
in the district, who have promised to remove the wire and help him, 
Mr. Gordon Canning hopes to have a good season. 
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It is satisfactory to know that the number of Masters who 
for various reasons gave up office at the end of last season was 
not above the average. Nor was unusual difficulty experienced in 
filling the gaps. On the contrary, several of the hunts had quite 
an embarrassing number of suitable applicants, and it was often a 
difficult matter to choose the best one. Let us hope that hunt 
committees did the right thing every time, and I think a glance at 
the list of new Masters will show that very few mistakes were made. 
As has been said, there is nothing remarkable about the actual 
number of changes this year; yet seldom, so far as my experience 
takes me, have so many important countries fallen vacant at the 
same time. The Cottesmore, the Grafton, Viscount Galway’s, and 
the Cheshire, all packs in the front rank, have had to find new 
Masters, and it may be added that in each instance the breach has 
been filled with singular success. 

For instance, what more suitable successor could be found to 
Mr. Evan Hanbury in the command of the Cottesmore than 
Lord Lonsdale? If there is one man in England who can be 
relied upon to turn out a fashionable hunt in faultless style, that 
one is Lord Lonsdale. The successful dynasty of Mr. Evan 
Hanbury and Arthur Thatcher is a difficult one to follow, 
but the new Master is the right man for the task, and those 
who rode with him when he had the Quorn do not anticipate 
any falling-off of sport with the Cottesmore. On the contrary, a 
brighter era than ever may well have dawned for the famous hunt. 
The new M.F.H. has already got together a wonderful pack, and he 
showed his appreciation of good hounds when he _ purchased 
Mr. Reginald Corbet’s beautiful bitches almost en bloc when they 
were disposed of at the Rugby hound sale on May ro. In succession 
to Thatcher, who has gone back to Mr. Fernie, the Cottesmore 
huntsman is Sam Gillson, who spent many happy boyhood days 
at the same kennels as he now takes charge of. Bedale people 
will tell you that Lord Lonsdale has not chosen amiss; they are 
only too sorry at losing Gillson’s services after his one brief season 
with them. 

Mr. Charles McNeill’s brilliant record with the North Cotswold 
Hounds has assured for him a hearty welcome in the Grafton 
country, where he follows Lord Southampton. Undoubtedly he 
will find the Grafton, with its host of critical followers not easy to 
please, a different proposition from the North Cotswold. But those 
who know his natural aptitude for the duties of mastership and his 
exceptional skill with hounds aver without hesitation that with 
ordinary luck he will do as well with his new pack as with his old. 
It may be recalled that in his first season with the North Cotswold 
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he killed twice as many foxes as had been accounted for in the 
preceding year, and—most remarkable thing of all—he doubled the 
subscriptions. He bought his hounds for £750, and sold them after 
five years for £3,600. Is not that a record of which any houndman 
might be proud? All this goes to show the unique qualifications 
possessed by Mr. McNeill, and his friends will wish him ‘ good 
luck” in the difficult duties he has undertaken. His huntsman is 
William Batchelor, from Lord Harrington’s country. 

In Cheshire there have been momentous doings since this time 
last year. Mr. Hubert Wilson has retired; Mr. Reginald Corbet, 
called upon to relinquish his side of the country, has sold his 
hounds; and the Duke of Westminster now fills the mastership of a 
reunited Cheshire Hunt. The entire country will in future be 
hunted from the Forest kennels, thus reverting to the arrangement 
that existed prior to Mr. Corbet, sen., being allowed to hunt a 
portion of it two days a week. It would be idle to pretend that the 
decision of the Hunt Committee—subsequently affirmed by the 
subscribers who are owners of 500 acres and more in the country— 
gave universal satisfaction in South Cheshire, so attached had the 
people around Nantwich become to Mr. Corbet and his delightful 
bitches. But I am convinced that the feeling of resentment which 
was at one time manifested will quickly pass away. The Duke of 
Westminster is so keen a sportsman and has such a charming 
personality that South Cheshire as well as North will not be long 
before realising the value of his appointment to the mastership. 
This much is certain, that under his command the best traditions of 
Cheshire sport will be maintained. In the new Master’s own words, 
it is to be hoped that the present arrangements for carrying on the 
hunt will be accorded by all concerned that goodwill and fair play 
which are so essential for the welfare of sport and the continued 
success of fox-hunting in Cheshire. 

Sweeping changes there are, too, in Yorkshire, where Viscount 
Galway’s Hounds are found in new hands. How great a wrench it 
must have been to Lord Galway to resolve to give up a country which 
he had uninterruptedly hunted since 1876, and to sell the hounds 
which he loved so well, can only be guessed by those who have formed 
such attachments. It may not be generally known that a unique re- 
cord in hunting attaches to Lord Galway’s Hounds. For eighty-five 
years, since 1822, when the pack was first formed, only three persons 
have been concerned in looking after the breeding of the hounds— 
Lord Galway, his father before him, and the late Mr. George 
Foljambe, who founded the pack. During the same period the 
hounds have been hunted by only four persons—Mr. Foljambe, 
Will Merry, Jack Morgan, and the retiring Master. 
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Having taken over Lord Galway’s country, Lord Fitzwilliam 
will hunt it in addition to the greater part of the country which he 
and his grandfather, the late Lord Fitzwilliam, have hunted in South 
Yorkshire. I am informed that the strip in Derbyshire which up to 
the present has been hunted by this indefatigable M.F.H., has been 
lent to Mr. W. Wilson, and will be covered by the Barlow Hounds. 
Lord Galway has lent Lord Fitzwilliam his kennels at Serlby for 
twelve months, by which time the new Master hopes to have built 
his own kennels and stables, and these, I have authority for saying, 
are intended to be as perfect as they can be made in every respect. 
Mr. G. A. Wilson, the secretary and treasurer of Lord Fitzwilliam’s 
Hunt Poultry and Wire Fund, has the matter in hand, and has 
prepared plans for stabling fifty horses and all the necessary houses 
and adjuncts, together with kennels for sixty-five couples of hounds. 
The site will be in the very centre of the new country. 

Frank Bartlett, Lord Fitzwilliam’s huntsman, has gone to the 
Serlby kennels for the present in order to take over Lord Galway’s 
entire pack. The hounds have been purchased by the incoming 
M.F.H., and should he cease to be Master for any cause, he has 
undertaken to present them to the country. Tom Lockey and 
J. Pittaway have gone with Bartlett as whippers-in. Sam Morgan, 
who was Lord Galway’s first whipper-in and kennel huntsman for 
thirty years, has gone to Wentworth as huntsman. The two coun- 
tries will be hunted six days a week, viz., Lord Galway’s on four 
days and Lord Fitzwilliam’s old country on two. In view of this 
great undertaking it is not surprising to know that the new Master 
has given up his Irish pack. 

One or two joint Masters drop out of the list this season. Lord 
Huntingdon has severed his connection with the North Stafford- 
shire, and Mr. W. Dobson goes on single-handed. Mr. Edgar 
Lubbock gives up his share of the Blankney, and Lord Charles 
Bentinck now has sole command, while Mr. T. H. Spry is no longer 
associated with Mr. J. A. Cooke-Hurle in the mastership of the 
Lamerton. Mr. H. Whalley Tooker relinquishes his side of the 
Hambledon country, and East and West are now reunited under 
the mastership of Captain Standish. 

Owing to ill-health, Mr. F. A. White has retired from the 
mastership of the Burstow Hunt, and is succeeded by Mr. Hubert 
F. Sturdy, who is a fine horseman keenly devoted to an outdoor 
life, and as he himself farms 700 or 800 acres in the county of 
Sussex he may be relied upon carefully to study the interests of his 
farmers. Changes in the home counties are not many, but the 
Essex and Suffolk Hounds lose the services of Mr. G. K. B. Norman. 
His place is filled by Mr. Arthur Sowler, who showed capital sport 
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last season with the East Suffolk Harriers, and made hosts of friends 
in East Anglia. He will hunt the country on the same terms as the 
retiring Master, save in the important matter of a professional hunts- 
man. Mr. Sowler made it a stipulation that he should be allowed 
to hunt hounds himself, and this has been agreed to. 

Several Masters, like Lord Southampton and Mr. Baskerville, 
are merely going from one country to another. Sir Hugo Fitz 
Herbert leaves North Cornwall and succeeds Mr. Penn Sherbrooke 
in that Yorkshiie country which for more than a century has been 
called by the name of each reigning Master. Thus the pack which 
figured on the list as Mr. Sherbrooke’s Hounds will in future be 
known as Sir Hugo FitzHerbert’s. Then Mr. Frederick Milbank 
has resigned the mastership of the Radnorshire and West Here- 
fordshire Hounds in order to take Sir William Curtis’s place in the 
command of the neighbouring Ludlow pack. Mr. Milbank in his 
turn is succeeded by Captain Roland Haig, late of the 7th Dragoon 
Guards. Mr. H.F. Brunskill is another sportsman who has stepped 
into a new country since the end of last season. He has been 
appointed in succession to Mr. W. M. G. Singer to the control of 
the South Devon Hounds, and the country which he hunted last 
year, the Silverton, is now in the hands of Messrs. Willcocks and 
Rew. 

A great loss has been suffered by the Stevenstone Hunt by the 
death of the Hon. Mark Rolle, who was so long the Master of the 
pack, but satisfactory arrangements have been made to continue 
hunting, Mr. D. Horndon having consented to fill the vacancy. 
In the New Forest, Mr. H. M. Powell is succeeded by Mr. Walter 
de P. Cazenove, while Lord Kensington hands over the Pembroke- 
shire Hounds to Mr. Ernest Allen, whose father was formerly 
Master. Sir William Austin is the new leader of the Stainton 
Dale Hunt in Yorkshire, and in Scotland the chief change is the 
appointment of Mr. T. H. Erskine to the mastership of the Fife 
Hunt in place of Colonel Sprot. 

In Ireland there are a few new arrangements to record. Major 
Mosley Leigh, well known in the Cheshire hunting-field, has taken 
over Lord Fitzwilliam’s country, while Lord Southampton, as 
already said, succeeds Mr. N. H. Lambert in the command of the 
New Ross. Mr. R. W. Hall-Dare has severed his official connection 
with the Wexford Hounds, and his place is taken by Mr. G. H. 
Lambert, who until recently hunted harriers in Anglesey. It will 
be seen, therefore, that on either side of the Irish Sea fox-hunting 
begins with many excellent sportsmen in charge of the vital interests 
of the sport, and in conclusion we may give them the old toast— 
** Good Luck and an Open Season!” 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


THE History oF Kent County Cricket. Edited by Lord 
Harris, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
1907. 

Kent and Surrey have always seemed to be the special homes 
of cricket. Kent has never dropped out of the esteem of cricketers, 
and last season its gallant and successful fight for the championship 
brought it prominently to the front. Of course'this volume will be 
welcome to others besides the adherents of Kent. We read of the 
men who have played for the county—a wonderfully complete 
record—but the story of their prowess will be equally interesting to 
their opponents who meet them on the (in some places) tented field. 
Lord Harris was of all others the man to edit this volume. He 
played for Kent from 1870 to 1885, not regularly, but with sufficient 
frequency to keep well in touch with the teams; he never lost his 
keen regard for the game, and knowing where to find the best men 
to help him in the compilation of the book, has been able to gain 
their cordial assistance. 

Mr. W. South Norton and Mr. F. S. Ashley-Cooper have been 
the editor’s chief aids. The former gentleman is a walking encyclo- 
pedia of the subject. He started playing in 1849, and continued 
till the year that Lord Harris jumped in. Mr. Ashley-Cooper’s 
record as a cricketer is modestly omitted; to be frank, we were not 
aware that he ever played, and yet one who writes so admirably of 
the game must surely have taken an active part init? Mr. Norton 
goes back to early days, and quotes some of the quaint old adver- 
tisements and notices that used to appear. Cricket was played for 
so much a side, or in some cases for so much ‘‘a head,” though we 
do not quite understand how this was reckoned. A game, however, 
far from lasting three days, was not designed to last for one day : 
thus on Easter Monday, 1700, a match on Clapham Common had a 
supplement. ‘‘ After that diversion ’’—the cricket—“ is ended, any 
maid may run for a fine Flander’s lac’d Smock value £4, they being 
to start exactly at three from the watch-house.” Elevens were by 
no means the rule. A great match, three of Kent v. three of 
England, took place on July 11 for 500 guineas a side, and attracted 
a gate of 10,000, Kent winning by 2 runs—a near thing! But Kent 
generally won, and when it came nearest to being beaten it was still 
by Kent; at least we find record of an All Kent Eleven playing a 
Maidstone Eleven, and scraping home this time by “1 run and 
1 wicket.” Waller, one of the Maidstone team, was out “k. 
down w.”—“ hit wicket’ we should call it now. 

The modern notion that bowling was never very fast in early 
days is negatived by the fact that ‘‘ Walter Mynn used to wear a 
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thick pad over his breast to protect himself at long-stop against his 
far-famed brother Alfred’s fast bowling.” ‘‘ At long-stop,” observe ! 
And what hard work cricket must have been in the days of single- 
wicket matches, one against one! The bowler sent down a ball of 
which the batsman got well hold—it went beyond what would now- 
adays be a boundary—and the bowler had to run and fetch it before 
he bowled again! He needed wind. As for pace, Mr. Harvey 
Fellowes bowled balls which were declared to be too dangerous to 
bat against, and actually “‘hummed.” Mr. South Norton, speaking 
from experience, says he never saw the danger or heard the hum; 
but the editor has a footnote, also the fruit of experience. 
‘*Perhaps Mr. Norton did not long-stop to Mr. Harvey Fellowes,” 
Lord Harris writes. ‘“‘I have done so, and there was no doubt about 
the hum.” A curious accident once befell Mr. Norton. Missing a 
catch, the ball knocked out four of his front teeth. ‘‘I had the 
presence of mind to put my teeth back again in their places, and 
they served me very well for twenty years or more afterwards, as if 
nothing had happened,”’ he relates. 

In Lord Harris’s own contribution he has some quaint stories 
of cricketers of the day. Jupp, he says, loved batting, and it was 
difficult to get him to leave the wicket. It seems to have been so. 
Going in first at some country match Jupp was bowled first ball. 
“He stooped, picked up and replaced the bails, and took his guard. 
‘Ain't you going out, Juppy?’ said the opponents’ Captain. 
‘No!’ said Jupp; and he didn’t.” 

One season when Kent were beaten they had unfair odds against 
them in a match— Gentlemen of Kent v. M.C.C., at Canterbury, in 
1862. Mr. E. M. Grace was not a member of the Marylebone, but 
was brought to play for the club. Kent protested against his inclu- 
sion, which was, of course, manifestly wrong ; but he did play, made 
192 not out, and in the second innings took all ten wickets, bowling 
130 balls. The Graces had in truth nothing to do with Kent ; 
but, as already remarked, the scheme of the book admits the intro- 
duction of much interesting matter which does not concern the 
county. Thus we are reminded of a time, 1879, when Kent went 
down before the Gentlemen of England, Mr. A. G. Steel making 
g6, and Mr. W. G. Grace 54, which leads to a note on Mr. Steel, 
including the details that, apart from making 135 in Sydney and 
148 at Lord’s against the Australians, when 19 years old he took 
164 wickets in first-class matches for 9°66. Something like bowling ! 
Men thought less of their average and more of winning games by 
vigorous play towards the end of the last century; and how they 
must have hit! There is a story of poor Absolom—a mighty 
smiter. After a long day's fielding under a blistering sun he 
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begged to be allowed to go in for the hour that was left to play. 
He got out at the last moment, the board showing the figures 
106—1—100. The book is rich in good stories about bygone 
worthies. There is one of old Adams, who played for the county 
for a quarter of a century. A prize-fighter once agreed to box, 
shoot, and play him at cricket, the winner of two events out of 
the three to take the stakes; but the boxing was to come first, 
the idea being that when that was over Adams would not be in 
condition to play cricket or to see what he was shooting at. They 
stood up to box, the prize-fighter bore down upon his victim, but 
Adams sought the ground with the utmost celerity, remained there 
till he was counted out, then jumping up, cheerfully remarked, 
“There! you’ve won that !”’ and he had then no difficulty in pulling 
off the other two events. 

The names of Nicholas Felix and Alfred Mynn of course 
occupy honoured places in the history. Twice they played each 
other for the single-wicket championship of England, the chief 
impression left on one’s mind being that such matches were tedious 
in the extreme. In the first game Felix made nothing first innings, 
Mynn made 5; Felix went in again, received no fewer than 247 balls, 
hit 175 of them, but made only 3! The return match was closer, 
Felix making 3 and g, Mynn 4 and g. Each player on these 
occasions had a couple of men to field for him. Dr. W. G. Grace 
comes in as having assisted Kent, as a ‘‘given’’ man, against 
England at Canterbury in 1877. He made 50 and 58. One old 
Kentish hero, David Harris, played—that is to say, bowled—when, 
crippled by gout, he could hardly stand. ‘‘A great arm-chair was 
therefore always brought into the field, and after the delivery of the 
ball the hero sat down in his own calm and simple grandeur, and 
reposed.” The effect must have been quaint. Mr. South Norton’s 
credentials appear in their place. He played in 63 matches between 
1849 and 1870. He was a very steady batsman, and once took 
seven wickets for 19 runs against the Gentlemen of Sussex. 

Has there ever been a harder hitter than Mr. Charles Inglis 
Thornton? Mr. W. J. Ford, who knew something of hard hitting, 
declared that ‘‘to field mid-off to Bonnor or Lyons must have been 
a holiday to a man who had occupied the same place to Thornton.” 
He never wore pads, and gloves very rarely. His first famous 
exploit was in the Eton and Harrow of 1868, when he hit a straight 
drive over Lord’s Pavilion. Off Mr. A. G. Steel at Scarborough 
he hit a ball over a four-storied house into Trafalgar Square ; 
distance, measured by the manager of the Festival, 138 yards; but 
twice he hit 152 yards, once 162, and once 168. For Kent v. 
M.C.C. at Canterbury in 1869, in a four-ball over from Mr. V. E. 
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Walker, he sent all four balls out of the ground; and for Cambridge 
University v. Gentlemen of England in 1871 made 24 runs off a 
four-ball over, Mr. D. Buchanan being the sufferer. That must 
have been merry cricket at Scarborough when he played for Gentle- 
men of England v. I Zingari. He made 107 out of 133 in seventy 
minutes—8 sixes, 12 fours, 2 twos, and 7 singles. For Kent v. 
Surrey at Canterbury in 1871 two runs were once finished and a 
third started before the ball reached the ground. There is only 
room for a few of his notable exploits, but one more may be men- 
tioned. Ina game between Gentlemen of Middlesex v. Gentlemen 
of England at Scarborough in 1886 four balls had to be used in a 
five-ball over, the others being lost ! 

The book is wonderfully complete. Colonel Newnham- Davis 
writes most agreeably of ‘‘The Social Side of the Canterbury 
Week,” and of “‘ The Old Stagers.”” There are numerous illustra- 
tions of all sorts. It will be an abiding joy to cricketers, for it is 
full of interest. So heavy a book has seldom been so light. 


HEROES AND HEROINES OF THE GRAND NATIONAL. By Finch 
Mason. Illustrated. London: The Biographical Press. 1907. 


ce 


This bulky volume was compiled because ‘‘a well-known patron 
of the sports” assured Mr. Finch Mason, who asked for an opinion 
on the subject, that ‘it was bound to succeed.” This was rash of 
the patron ; for one may have an excellent idea for a book, but may 
not carry it out acceptably; but in this case he doubtless had con- 
fidence in Mr. Finch Mason’s judgment and capacity. Our complaint 
against the work is the comparatively small proportion of original 
matter. The names of all runners for the greatest of ’chases are 
given in large type—so large that frequently the jockey occupies 
a line to himself. Sometimes a whole page is taken up by eight 
starters ; and cut up into short paragraphs are accounts of the various 
contests copied from the newspapers of the period. The conse- 
quence is that many pages are needlessly filled. Why, for example, 
is a special paragraph required for the statement that, ‘‘ Entering 
the straight, Chancellor and Roquefort changed positions,” or that 
** Ambush II. now lost second place to Barsac”’ ? 

Mr. Finch Mason has, however, been in communication with 
several owners, trainers, and riders of National horses, and, as he 
thoroughly understands the game, what he has to say on information 
derived from these sources is always apt and to the purpose. 
Mr. J. M. Richardson, rider of two Liverpool winners, is one 
authority who has been drawn upon, and he tells how Reugny beat 
Chimney Sweep. Chimney Sweep was ‘‘ Lord Marcus Beresford’s 
second charger when that nobleman was in the Seventh Hussars,” 
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It is odd that Mr. Finch Mason should imagine that the younger son 
of a marquess is a ‘“‘nobleman.” The story of Mr. Richardson's 
abandonment of ’chasing by reason of a disagreement with Captain 
Machell is an interesting bit of Turf history. It was for this sort 
of thing that we looked, and are consequently disappointed not to 
find more of it. The book would have been infinitely better had 
Mr. Finch Mason put the mass of newspaper reprint in an appendix 
and kept the excellent new material apart. 

The illustrations add greatly to the value of the work. They 
include six characteristic drawings in colour by Mr. Finch Mason, 
together with other sketches and remarkably well-done photographs, 
many of them from pictures, of the men and horses who have 
made up the history of the Liverpool. 


GAME AND GAME CovertTs. By John Simpson. Sheffield: Pawson 
& Brailsford. London: The Country Gentlemen’s Associa- 
tion. 1907. 

Mr. John Simpson, author of ‘‘ New Forestry,” perhaps the 
best book on the subject ever issued, has produced another volume 
which will prove a real boon to all who have authority on estates 
on which game is preserved. Some landowners, of course, possess 
a sound knowledge of the management of coverts; the greater 
proportion, we are inclined to think, leave such matters in the 
hands of their agents, bailiffs, or keepers; but it is most desirable 
that a man should know how to deal with his own property, and 
the book will be of service to all alike. There are few who will not 
learn much from such a master of the subject as Mr. Simpson, and 
those who have nothing to learn will be glad to ascertain that their 
methods are in accordance with the views of theauthor. Mr. Simp- 
son understands game as well as the woods and plantations in which 
it lives, and all he has to say is the result of shrewd observation and 
practical experience. The necessity for making coverts such as 
pheasants love arises from the fact that if the birds are not comfort- 
able they are more than likely to stray to neighbouring estates where 
they find habitations more to their taste, true as it is that they are 
always inclined to come back to roost and breed where they have 
been bred if that be possible. The author speaks of one gentleman, 
owner of extensive but thin and cold coverts, who told him that his 
hand-reared birds left their woods in winter for the more sheltered 
plantations of his neighbour ; though they were too lazy to fly, “‘ they 
walked there,” notwithstanding that the journey was of considerable 
length. Attention may be drawn to a chapter on “Trees and 
Plants which Rabbits do not Eat,’ and to another full of sound 
advice on ‘‘The Food of Game,” in which artificial over-feeding 
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is properly condemned. Mr. Simpson shows why it is well to let 
pheasants forage for themselves, and that they are perfectly capable 
of doing so toa much greater extent than most gamekeepers seem 
to suppose. A number of effective photographs aid explanations. 


MopERN CrogueT Tactics. By C. D. Locock. The Holmedale 
Press, Redhill, and 47 Fleet Street. 1907. 


The rise, fall, and revival of croquet constitute a curious 
chapter in the history of games, and these things are touched on in 
an introduction to this book by Mr. Jarvis Kenrick. The volume 
itself is in two parts—‘‘ Elementary Tactics’ and ‘ Advanced 
Tactics,” the matter being made clear by diagrams of a full-sized 
ground divided into seven-yard squares. The author is a master 
of his subject, and players cannot fail to learn much from his work. 


My GOLFING REMINISCENCES. By Harold H. Hilton. London: 
James Nisbet & Co. 1907. 


The career of a successful golfer is a subject which appeals 
forcibly to devotees of the game, and they will be greatly interested 
to have the story of Mr. Hilton’s rise to distinction. He started 
early, for at the age of nine he won a boys’ competition at Hoylake 
for lads under twelve, from scratch; and next year, ambitiously 
entering for the senior prize— boys under sixteen—he beat his seniors, 
and carried off the scratch medal. This was an excellent beginning, 
and it may be said that Mr. Hilton has never looked back. It is 
not clear from the book what age he was in 1889, when he had come 
to be handicapped within two strokes of John Ball, but other sources 
of information show that he was nineteen. Ball scored off him in 
the championship at Hoylake, as he was likely to do; but Mr. Hilton 
records that he was only beaten on the sixteenth green, and towards 
the middle of the round held the lead. His victories include the 
championship of 1892 and 1897, the amateur championship of 1900 
and 1go1, and he was runner-up in 1892, 1893, and 1896; he won 
the Irish championship in 1897, Ig00, 1g01, and 1902, and the 
St. George’s Vase in 1892 and 1893. Hehas won championships at 
St. Andrews, Hoylake, Sandwich, and Muirfield, but never, he says 
with regret, over the green of his choice, Prestwick, near as he was 
to doing so in 1898, when he threw it away by one bad stroke. 
“It was a bad one, a very bad one,” he confesses, ‘‘ but even so it 
hardly deserved the fate that was meted out to it.” The result of 
the stroke was that the hole lost eight. ‘I think that is eight?” 
his marker said. ‘ He knew it was eight,’ Mr. Hilton writes, ‘‘ and 


so did I, but I appreciated his kindly suggestion that he only 
thought.” 


HOLIDAYS 


MAny people have not yet taken their holidays, and with them the 
question where to go is urgent. It may beassumed that the majority 
of readers of these pages will make choice of a district where some 
sport is obtainable, and in this respect the Midland Railway offers 
a grand choice. Questions of health will take some to Buxton, 
where, as in so many other places, golf links are at hand, whilst 
fishing is easily found, and it is a shooting country where there are 
possibilities. At Matlock Bath, which a great authority on scenery 
has christened the ‘‘ Switzerland of England,” golf and fishing are 
to be had. If you desire to practise ‘the contemplative man’s 
recreation ” on the very water where Izaak Walton fished and con- 
templated, Leagrave is on his own river, the Lea. Perhaps the 
man who has escaped from work for a short time is eager to have 
a look at the hounds, and to get a little cubbing at any rate; and 
the illustrated Midland Guide will tell him where this may be done. 
The guide is full of attractive names of reachable places—Malvern, 
Clifton, Bath, Bournemouth, Cheltenham. Harrogate has a strong 
point of its own, being a convenient centre from which to “do” 
the Doncaster meeting, and the laden trains which come from here 
and from the glorious old City of York on the Leger day show how 
the convenience of the places is appreciated. 

To those who would go farther afield the enchanting Lake 
District, the land of Burns, and the Donegal Highlands are open, 
and particular mention should be made of the eminently pic- 
turesque Peak District of Derbyshire. But for sport pure and simple 
perhaps the Donegal Highlands are the most tempting localities ; 
salmon and trout, shooting, including wild-fowling, bathing of 
course, and boating are to be had in abundance, and if the visitor 
cannot do without his golf, on occasions he will be able to have it. 
Many pages of the illustrated guide are devoted to lists of farmhouse 
and country lodgings, and before deciding where to go the pro- 
spective holiday-maker should certainly study this publication. 

When far North, if the holiday-maker wishes to extend his 
journey, the Highland Railway will take him to some of the 
grandest scenery in the kingdom, and he may visit famous places 
with familiar names from Perth to John o’ Groat’s. An illustrated 
guide to this line is issued from the head office, Highland Railway, 
Inverness. 
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Motorists who are not acquainted with the Avon tyre, described 
as ‘the tyre of long life,” may be recommended to investigate it. 
The works of the Avon India-Rubber Company, by which the tyre 
is made, are on the banks of the Avon at Melksham, in Wiltshire, 
the chairman being Mr. G. P. Fuller, for many years M.P. for West 
Wilts. One reason of the Avon tyre’s success is doubtless the 
excellence of the material employed, and this appears to be recog- 
nised, as the company supply the War, India, and Colonial Offices, 
the Admiralty, and many of the railways. Melksham used to be a 
great centre of the wool industry. This has gone elsewhere ; some- 
thing was wanted to take its place, and the Avon Company, which 
employs several hundred men, has done much to revive the pro- 
sperity of the town. 


* * * * * 


Without taking a side on the question of vegetarianism, it may 
be noted that G. A. Olley, who has lately broken the 1,000 miles 
world’s unpaced record in the extraordinary time of 4 days, 9 hours, 
3 minutes—nearly nine hours’ advance on previous figures—is a 
vegetarian, and during this tremendously long journey chiefly 
subsisted on Cadbury’s chocolate. We presume that ginger ale 
comes within the limits of the permissible, from the vegetarian 
point of view, and we are asked to draw attention to the fact that 
Messrs. Ross & Co. have just been awarded the gold medal at the 
New Zealand International Exhibition for their Royal Belfast brand. 


* * * * * 


The opening of the shooting season is signalised by the issue of 
Mr. G. E. Lewis's new and revised catalogue of guns from 32, Lower 
Loveday Street, Birmingham. We have previously referred to 
editions of this serviceable brochure. Well-nigh innumerable testi- 
monials show that cheap as are many of the weapons here manu- 
factured, they are in all respects thoroughly well turned out, and 
continue after long years and much service to give satisfaction. 


* * * * * 


Messrs. Powell & Co., motor engineers and dealers, have now 
opened their premises at 98, High Street, Marylebone, where cars 
new and second-hand can be obtained, and instruction in driving is 
given. Messrs. Powell also buy or exchange, and may be in all 
ways implicitly relied upon. Competition is extremely keen in this 
business, but Messrs. Powell’s qualifications should certainly tell. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


TuE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the September competition will be announced in 
the November issue. 


THE JULY COMPETITION 


The Prize in the July competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. Bernard Grant, Leytonstone; 
Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge; Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath; Mr. C. 
B. Partridge, Lieutenant R.M.L.I., H.M.S. Egmont; Mrs. Hughes, 
Dalchoolin, Craigavad, County Down; The Marchioness of Hert- 
ford, Ragley Hall, Alcester; Miss Lizzie Gully, Brussels; Mr. A. 
Macgregor, Kelso; Lieut.-Colonel C. Montgomery, ro8th Infantry, 
Deesa, India; and Mr. Dudley M. Stone, St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, E.C. 
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TRINITY HALL EIGHT PRACTISING AT HENLEY 
Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


BROOKLANDS OPENING MEETING—THE GOTTLIEB DAIMLER PLATE 
Ariel-Simplex,’ Mr. Charles Sangster, No. 3; Daimler, Mr. E. M. C. Instone, No. 8 (winner) 
Photograph by Mr. H. M. Woodford, Highgate, N. 
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FIRST JUMP IN 120 YARDS HURDLE RACE FOR ENGLISH CHAMPIONSHIP 
AT MANCHESTER 


Photograph by Mr. Bernard Grant, Leytonstone 


STARTING FOR A FISHING EXPEDITION ON SARNIAS 


These consist of two blown-out skins bound to a small native bed, and are steered by two men who 
float on similar skins and paddle along crab fashion with their feet. It is only possible to fish down 
stream, and the whole machine is easily carried up for the next trip 


Photograph by Mr. A. Gale, Naini Tal, India 
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‘*ANXIOUS MOMENTS”’ 


Photograph by Mv. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


MOTHER AND -TWELVE PUPS—TAKEN AT THE KENNELS OF THE BATH AND 
COUNTY HARRIERS 


Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 
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A WEEK-END COURSING CAMP IN NORTH GUJERAT, INDIA—‘‘A ‘‘BOBARI’’ PACK 


Photograph by Lieut.-Colonel G. E. Hyde Cates, Palanpur, N. Gujerat, India 


AN INDIAN WILD BOAR, ABOUT EIGHT MONTHS OLD 


Photograph by Mr. S. F. G. Pallin, Lieutenant A.V.C., Muttra, India 
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14-FT. DINGHIES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN SKIFF CLUB—-START OF RACE FOR 
HON. SECRETARY'S PRIZES AT MALTA 


Photograph by Mr. C. B. Partridge, Lieutenant R.M.L.I., H.M.S. “ Egmont” 


A DOG WHO CLIMBS ALL THE TREES IN THE GARDEN WHERE THE BRANCHES 
ARE LOW ENOUGH TO THE GROUND FOR HIM TO GET A START 


Photograph by Mr. W. W. Baker, Sandown, Isle of Wight 
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THE START FOR THE ROYAL MILITARY CUP AT LEOPARDSTOWN 


Photograph by the Countess of Liverpool, The Castle, Dublin 


CADETS OF ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, DARTMOUTH, DISEMBARKING FROM SERVICE 
CUTTERS—‘"' BRITANNIA’”’ IN THE BACKGROUND 


Photograph by Cadet J. L. Boyd, R.N., Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, Devon 
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NORTH DOWN HARRIERS POINT-TO-POINT RACES AT COMBER, COUNTY DOWN 


Photograph by Mvs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, County Down 


SAILING AT YOKOHAMA 


Photograph by Mr. Arthur King, Streatham, S.W. 
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BOY TEA PLUCKERS PLAYING CRICKET AT ELHADNA, CEYLON 


Photograph by the Marchioness of Hertford, Ragley Hall, Alcester 


CROSS COUNTRY IN SPA 


Photograph by Miss Lizzie Gully, Brussels 
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HEXHAM STEEPLECHASES 
Photograph by Mr. A. Macgregor, Kelso 


RECRUITS OF THE I08TH INFANTRY, INDIAN ARMY, JUMPING OFF THE ROOF OF 
THE GYMNASIUM, A PART OF THEIR DAILY EXERCISE 


Photograph by Lieut.-Colonel C. Montgomery, 108th Infantry, Deesa, India 
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INTERNATIONAL HOSPITAL SPORTS, STAMFORD BRIDGE—START FOR THE HALF-MILE 
Photograph by Mr. Dudley M. Stone, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 


AN ORPHAN 
Photograph by Mrs. Henry Salvin, Burn Hall, Durham 
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FINAL FOR THE LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S DOUBLES AT WIMBLEDON, WON BY 
MISS MAY SUTTON AND MR. BEALS WRIGHT 


Photograph by Mr. G. H. Mewes, Wootton Bassett, Wilts 


SAILING AT WEXFORD 
Photograph by Mr. J. B. Pettigrew, St. Aidans, Wexford 
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That The VACUUM CLEANALL 


is the best machine in existence for cleaning laces, woollen 
goods, gloves, furs, and articles of attire generally. 


No Household complete without one. 
Saves Time Trouble, and Temper. 


Read, Mark, Learn, and Inwardly Digest 
Pee... 


fas 


Miss ELLEN TERRY writes :— 
‘‘What a wonderful little machine the Vacuum Cleanall is, to be sure! Thanks 
for telling me about it. Of course I must have one! It is a marvel of quickness, 
and does its work so thoroughly. I am delighted with it. Once more, thanks.” 


A Writer in the “ Lady’s Pictorial” says :— 
“It is a long time since we have seen anything so ingenious, convenient, and 
useful as this little machine.” 


Myra’s Journal’ says :— 
“A wonderful little machine, quite simple really, although so efficacious, which 
cleans garments most thoroughly, equal to new, without any danger of shrinking them. 


If interested, send for explanatory pamphlet, 


THE VACUUM CLEANALL MACHINE SYNDICATE, Ltd. 


(Dept. B) 31, BREWER STREET LONDON, W. 


A light, refined, and 
digestible beverage, re- 
nowned for its nourishing 
and strength-sustaining 
qualities. The most en- 
joyable and reliablecocoa. 
Those who drink it regu- 
larly work well, play well 
and sleep well, because it 
s “Liquid Food” and a 
great nourisher, 


Made under ideal conditions of Jabour in Cadbury’s 
Garden Factory, amidst pure and healthful surroundings. 


Success_ 


Every. business -‘man ‘in -the -world - is seeking 
for- the - secret - of success. and -no - concern 
requires - So-much - forethought, clear-thinking, 
determination. system, and - fair- dealing: as that 


MB.DMGANTS OFFICES 


FAIRNESS - THaT - GIVES - SATISFACTION 
PRIVACY - THAT: ENSURES CONFIDENCE. 
METHOD - - THAT - RESULTS -IN “ACCURACY. 
“NO- LIMIT. 


“WRITE: FOR: TERMS — 
-D.M.GANT, 
25 CONDUIT ST., 
‘LONDON, W. 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 
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